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SUMMARY OF THE EVALU^ION 

FOR PROJECT BECOME 
SARAH J. HALE HIGH SCHOOL 
1981 . 1982 



This program. In Its second year of a three-year funding cycle, pro- 
vided Instruction In E.S.L. and native language arts, as as bilingual 
instruction in social studies, mathematics, and science, to approximately 
120 Hispanic and 90 Haitian students of limited English proficiency In 
grades nine through twelve. All program students were foreign-born. 
Twenty-six percent were born In Puerto Rico and 12 percent In the 
Dominican Republic. The rest of the Hispanic students were born In 
Central and South America. All spoke Spanish at home.. Slightly more 
than 40 percent of the program students were born In Haiti and spoke 
French/Creole at home. Students varied In English-language proficiency, 
ability In the native language, and overall academic preparedness. 

The basit goal of the program was to facilitate the malnsteaming of 
participating students by the middle of the junior year through Intensive 
E.S.L. Instruction coupled with content-area courses In the native ' 
language for both groups. The program's philosophy was one of transi- 
tion, equipping students with the skills needed to continue their 
education or to enter the occupational world In the areas of business, 
cosmetology, or the health professions. 

Title VII and tax-levy funds supported administrative and support 
services staff positions. Instructional services and paraprof esslonal 
assistance were funded by a combination of tax-levy. Title I, Title VII, 
and P. S.E.N, monies. Curriculum mater1als>were developed' In Spanish for 
mathematics, science, and social studies. Supportive services to < 
i program students consisted of formal and Informs! personal and academic 
counseling, job assistance, a limited number of home visits (three staff 
members were on leaves of absence), and referrals to outside agencies. 
In addition, program staff maintained contact with mainstream and 
vocational faculty In an effort to monitor the academic progress of 
program students. , ,Devel opment activities for staff members Included 
attendance at university courses, workshops, and c^ferences, a pre- 
servlce orientation at the beginning of each semester^ for both program 
and mainstream staff to provide an overview of the program, and monthly 
department meetings. Parents of program students participated In a 
bilingual advisory council and attended cultural and other program and 
school-wide activities. The project also sponsored numerous student 
activities such as trips and family picnics. 

Students- were assessed In English-language development ( Criterion . 
Referenced English Syntax Test and the Test of Proficiency In English 
Language SkllTs ); growth In their mastery of the native language (La~ 
Prueba de^Lectura , Test de Lecture , and teacher-made tests); mathematics 
( fjew York City Arithmetic Computation Test and teacher-made tests); 
science (teacner-made tests); social studies (the New York City-Wide 
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Examination In Bilingual Social Studies ) and teacher-made tests); and 
attendance (school and program records). Quantitative analysis of 
student achievement Indicated that: 

—Overall, both Spanish- and Haitian-speaking program students 
mastered one CREST objective per month of Instruction, thus 
meeting the criterion set as the program objective. 

--On the Test of Proficiency In English Language Skills , both 
Spanish- and Haitian-speaKing program students made gains which 
were ^tati stical^l and educationally significant'. 

--Gain scores on the Prueba de Lectura were statistically and 
educationally significant at each grade level. 

--On the Test de Lecture , Haitian-speaking studentslhade gains 
which were determined to be of moderate educational significance. 
The large gains made by tenth-^rade students were also considered 
to be steitistical ly significant. 

--The gains made by Spanish-speaking students on the New York 
City Arithmetic Computation Test were both educationally and' 
stalistical ly significant for the ninth, tenth, and twelfth 
grades. ^ 

—The gains made by Haitian-speaking students on a teacher-made 
ins^trument of mathematics achievement were statistically and 
educationally significaUft. 

--In general, both the Spanish- and Haitian-speaking program 
students performed well in the content-areas of mathematics, 
science, and social studies with overall passing rat^s increasing 
from fall to spring. 

-""In native language arts courses, Spanish- and Haitian-speaking 
program students generally achieved high passing rates, in both 
the fall and spring. 

— In business and vocational courses, both Spanish- and Haitian- 
speaking program students achieved overall passing rates of 100 
percent passing in all areas except vocational education 
(Hispanic students) and typing (Haitian students) in ttie fall. 

— The attendance rate for the bilingual program students was 
higher than the overall rate for mainstream students. 

The following recommendations were aimed at improving the overall 

effectiveness of Jthe program: 

» 

--An assessment of the reasons why program students 
have not chosen to pursue a career sequence in the 
healtti professions should be conducted. In addi- 
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tion, Infonnatlon concernlng-tareer opportunities • 
in the health professions shouTd be made available 
to program students; 

-The Haitian component needs greater support in 
materials development, modification, and acquisi- 
tion for bjoth the academic and vocational sequences. 
Communication with other Haitian programs is essen- \ 
tial to accomplish this goal; 

-An assessment of language dominance and proficiency 
should be conducted concerning native-language 
instruction for Haitian students, i.e., French ver- 
sus Haitian/Creole. 

-Technical assistance should be requested from the 
various. agencies dealing with bilingual education 
with respect to ttie acquisition and development 
of native-language materials, especially for the 
rfaitian students; 

-The program should continue to prepare students 
both academically and psychologically for the 
transition into the mainstream. Communication 
between mainstream and program faculty should 
be strengthened to aid in thissprocess. 

-Cultural activities which foster interaction be- 
tween program students and mainstream students 
should be developed. 

-During the 1982-83 school year, the program should 
concentrate on the area of support services in order 
to compensate for the Haitian grade advisor's absence 
during 1981-82; 

-The program should strengthen communication with 
parents of program students, possibly by involving 
them ina cultural activity to be shared with the 
school community at large; 

-All program publications should be carefully prt)of- ^ 
read and edited for spelling and grammatical errors; 

-The staff development compoDervt of the project should 
be expanded and strengthened, especially for the non- 
bilingual faculty working with program students. In 
-addition, a materials exhibit by commercial publishers 
would aid in the ^development of bilingual program 
materials. An in-service workshop held after the exhibit 
would be useful for reviewing and evaluating the materials 
presented. 
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OVERVIEW 



/ 



Project BECOME consists of a dual-track program of study leading to 
academic or vocational preparation In the areas of business, cosmetology, and 
the health professions for approximately 120 Hispanic students and 90 Haitian 
students from the South Brpoklyn area. The basic goals of tkt project are to 
facljltate the malnstreamlng of program participants by the middle of their 
Junior year through the use of Intensive English as a second language (E.S.L.) 
instruction concurrently with content courses In the native languages for both 
groups represented. The basic philosophy Is one of transition In order to 
equip students to continue on to college or to enter the occupational structijre 
In the vocational areas offered. As reported In the project's Title VII pro- 
posal, '*^ong the greatest openings In the New York area will be those for 
secretaries. ..cosmetologists. .wand medical care assistants. . ."( New YdrK^T(e»^s , 
December 30, 1979, p. 32). The school believes that the bilingual program 
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students have added marketable skills to offer, given their diverse linguistic 
and cultural backgrounds. 

^ The students in Project BECOME interact with the student body at large 
in courses such as music, art, and physical education throughout the four years 
and in content courses during'their senior year.- • 

Support services ar^ provided to bilingual program students through 
individual counseling, faculty support, and extracurricular cultural activities 
conducted throughout the academic year. , ' ' 

Several of the^ students plirticipate in after scnb€(lj|)art-time jobs 

and acquire summer Work ,thrQugh the Youth Employment Act ^nd other community 

' ' i' 

^agencies. i 

DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES ^ ^ 

This document rq^resents an evaluation of the program that has ^ 
attempted to ent^ompass irtformation from previous years as well as the current 
* year of the project. It includes quantitative and qualitative data ascer- 
taining the extent to which ttie program's objectives for academic year 1981-82 
were met* Additionally, the data are analyzed with the aim pf offering recom- 
mendations in support of the program staff in order to more effectively meet^^ 
thei educational needs of the target population. 

The data collection process consisted of the following strategies: 
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1) on-site classroom observations of E.S.L., bilingual content, and 
vocational courses (a classroort observation instrument developed by the Office 
of Educational Evaluation [O.f.E.] was utilized for this purpose); 

2) fnterviews with project coordinator and schooU principal (ques- ' 
tions were guided by questionnaires developed by O.E.E. .and the evaluation 
team's agenda based on the project's Title VII proposal); 
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6 ' - , < 

,3) interviews with faculty members and support personnel from Title I 
E,S,Li, Title VII bilingual, and vocational programs <the questions were open- 
ended and based on an agenda developed by the interview^fees andthe evaluation 
team). Among the issues raised during these intervij8<rfs were:^ 
mainstreaming of bilingual students; 

— materials available in native languages both for * ' 
technical areas and general academic areas; 

— support services available to bilingtial students 
from within and outside of the bilingual program; 

• attendance patterns by groups; ^ ' 

— diversity of linguistic and* academic levels in ' 
content subjects and E.S.L, classes; 

policy concerning the use of native language and 
• ^. English in the'classroo?n; 

interaction betweeq and among st.udents from different 
lingfuistic and cultural backgrounds in various courses; 

— integration of bilingual program students into career 
components; ^ 

levels of E.S.L. instruction and placement of bilingual 
students. 

4) data compiled by bilingual project coordinator concerning student 
^haracteristics, funding sources, ethnic breakdown of students in the prpgram, 

and student programming from a. questionnaire sent to the project coordinator 

* 

prior'to site-visits; 

5) data compiled at O.E.E. on test scores, attendance, and cumulative 
records for bilingual students. - ^ ^ ' . 



. The personnel and students who were interviewed and observed were ex- 
tremely cooperative in furnishing materials requested, facilitating scheduling 
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of interviews, and giving freely of their time to provide a comprehensive over 
view of the bilingual program at Sarah J. Hale High School and its function 
within the total school curriculum. • \^ 
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I. CONTEXT 

. An extensive description Of the scHooI and ' ft€l gtiborh^erod^ was tnct^ 
In the 1980t81 evaluation report (O.E.E., pgs. 2-4). Since the neighborhood, 
context and language use In theV community has not changed. signl f1cant1y» a sum- 
mary of these data follows. . , * 

Project BECOME Is housed In the "wesf^wlng," a separate and newer 
building than the fifty-year-old main building of Sarah J. Hale High School-. 
It Is located at 500 Pacific Street near downtown Brooklyn and one block from 
the Atlantic Avenue subway stop which makes It convenient for commuting stu- 
dents. Also, since Sarah J. Hale Is a centralized cosmetology center for 
Mew York City, It draws students from all over the city. 

The bilingual program admlnl^stratl ve office and classrooms are housed 
In the "west wing" and students go to the main building for E.S.L., mainstream 
content courses, electlves, vocational courses, art, and physical education. 

NEIGHBORHOOD CONTEXT 

The area surrounding the high school Is In a state of flu)^ with some 
sections deteriorating and others In the process of renovation. It appears, 
however, that like many areas In Brooklyn, this one Is also trying te rebuild 
and maintain businesses and housing In^the neighborhood. 

, Extensive Inforrtiatlon concerping the vicinity surrounding the high 
school as relates to ethnic composition, housing facilities, community resources 
and the socio-economic status of the inhabitants can also be obtained from the 
1980-81 evaluation report which is summarized below. 
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The immediate area is one characterized by complex processes of urban ., 
decay, change, and renovation^ Located near a once thriving commercial zone* 
some areas are seriously deteriorated with many empty stores, decaying multi- 
Story buildings and brownstones. In other areas, reno>^Ht1on Is taking place, 
and numbers of middle-income families are moving into the neighborhoods. On 
nearby Fulton Street, considerable effort? are being made to upgrade stores ^ 
and shopping services in the area. 

On the whole, the area is still one of old or aging brownstones; small 
factories, and struggling businesses. Because of its central location, the 
area is well served by public transportation. w 

The* ethnic composition of the immediate area is largely black /American, 
Hispanic, and Haitian, in that order. All of these groups are predominantly 
working class.^^o the west, along Atlantic Avenue, a Sizeable Middle Eastern 
community is located. Students from thiese families are not represented in any 
numbers at Sarah J. Hale. ' 

LANGUAGE USE IN THE COMMUNITY 

The families of Haitian students tend to use Creole or French at home 
and with /riends outside their homes\ Spanish is spoken in^the houses of His- 
panics and in some small local businesses, but English generally prevails in the 
community (much of it Black English). While bilingual program students (espec- 
ially Hispanics) tend to use their native language with their peers and in their 
classes, the neighborhood is not as a whole linguistically isolated. 

Presently, the area remains relatively stable and the only noticeable « 
demographic change indicated is that the size of the Haitian population has 
increased while the Hispanic population has diminished slightly. At this point, 

c 
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however, no significant statistical difference can be seen as compared to last 
year/ 



iformation provided by the program advisors at the school Indicates 
that although there is considerable mobility in the community, approximately 
85 p)5rcent of the students live In the attendance area and attendance patterns 
are consistently high In the bilingual program (93 percent as compared to 75 
percent for the student body at large). Those students not living in the im- 
mediate (area commute from all boroughs in order to obtain the career degree 
in* cosmetology. 

Some of the services provided by the community include: the public 
library. Bureau of Social Services, CETA, Youth Employm^ent Act, Solidaridad 
Humana (offering h^gh school equivalency and basic skills training), and the 
Boerum Hill Community Association. In addition, numerous businesses in the 
area hire Sarah J. Hale students for part-time and summer work. 

HISTORY OF SERVICES^TO LEP STUDENTS AT SARAH J. HALE 

Sarah J. Hale High School is located near and serves one of the oldest 
Puerto Rican communities in New York City. The E.S.L. classes were initiated 
more than t^n years agd. From 197*5 to 1980 there was a Title VII grant. Project 
"^SABER which served Hispanic students with bilingJal instruction* When the 
funding cycle ended, a new proposal was funded which Included a Haitian comj)o-' 
nent. Project BECOME is funded for three years, from 1980 to 1983. 
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11 . studenY characteristics 
stwew characteristics in the sctiool as a whole 

The school population comprises an admixture of black Americani His- 
panic, and Haitian students. Since Haitians are generally tabulated within 
the category of "black," it is difficult to realistically assess their repre- 
sentation in the population. Nevertheless, enrollment patterns in the school 
indicate an increase in the Haitian population concurrent .with a slight decrease 
in the Hispanic population. Table 1 pre|ents a general breakdown of the popu- 
lation at Sarah J. Hale. 



TABLE } 

Population changes at Sarah J. Hale High. School , 1974/75-1981/82 


Year 


% 

Black 


% 

Oriental 


% 

Puerto Rican 


% 

Other Hispanic 


% 

Other 


Total 
Register 


1974-75 


45.9 


0.1 


40.5 


3.7- 


9.7 


2,223 


1976-77 


42.4 


0.5 


35.9 


9.7 


11.6 


2,605' 


1978-79 


56.2 


Asian 
1.0 


Hispanic 
36.6 


White 
6.2 


2,5i89 


1979-80 


62.6 


0.3 


33'. 3 

\ 


3.7 


2,797 


1980-81 


62.9 


0.5 


33.5 


3.1 


2,650 


1981-8^ 


64.8 


0.6 . 


32.1 


2.4 


2,416 



Source . School Profiles , 1974-75 and 1976-77; Office of Student Information 

Services, Pupil Ethnic Composition' Reports of October 1978, 1979, 1980, 
1981. 

V » 
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Of the students at Sarah Hale who are from other-than-Engl 1sh 
language background^ most continue tb-be Hispanlcs., The estimated language 
background of Sarah J. Hale students is as follows: 



TABLE 2 

, ■> 

Home Languages of Students in the School as a 
Whole (as of Spring, 1982) 





Language 


N 


Percent of 
Total Enrollment 


Approximate Number 
LEP 





Spanish 

French/ 
Creole 

Arabic 

Portuguese 



1,520 
165 



57 
6 

Negligible 
Negligible 



150 
125 



Source . High School Data Form for Consent/LAU Report 
September 30, 1981 based on a total school 
register of 2,650. 

jt 

As may be seen from Table 2, Project BECQUE proposed to serve all 
those students Identified as of limited English proficiency (LEP). The native 
Arabic and Portuguese speakers, however, can not be provided with native- 
language 1nstj;^^ct1on because of their small numbers. They receive Intensive 
instruction In English as a second language and are served In mainstream 
classes. 
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PROGRAM STUDENTS: BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 



The breakdown of countries of origin of program students reflects 
the general shifts In population noted for the whold school. Table 3 presents 
Information on the countries of origin reported for program students. 
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TABLE 3 








Number of Project BECOME Students by 






Language and Country of Birth 






LANGUAGE 


COUNTRY OF BIRTH NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Spanish' 










Puerto Rico 


52 


26.7 




Dominican Republic 


23 , \ 


11.8 ■ 




Colombia 




1.5 




Panama 


\ ) 


5.1 




Ecuador 




2.6 




Guatemala 


10 


5.1 




Chile ^ 


2 


1.0 




Mexico 


1 


0.5 




Costa Rica 


1- 


0.5 




El Salvador 


6 


3.1 




Honduras 


1 


0.5 


Haitian/Creole 










Haiti 


81 


41.5 


. TOTAL 




195 


100.0 



Source. Individual student data capture forms submitted by 
Program BECOME. 

The highest percentage (41 percent) of students served were born 1n 
Haiti and speak French/Creole at home;. 

Twenty-six percent of the students were born In Puerto Rico, and 12 
percent were born In the Dominican Republic. The rest of 'fhe Hispanic 
students were born In Cpntral and South America. 

All Hispanic students speak Spanish at home. 

All students are foreign-born. 
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Sex . * 

In the school as a whole, approximately two-thirds of the students 
are femal6, reflecting the school's history as a g1 rls' vocatfonal high school, 
specializing in cosmetology, health careers, and office skills. Males were 
admitted eight years ago, and vocational offerings have been expanded. The - 
school was designated as a comprehensive academic high school in 1976. 

In the bilingual program, the baTance of mate and female students is 
somewhat more equal, although girls tend to outnumber boys in grades ten and 
twelve. Table 4 presents these data, as well as the total number of students 
served in each grade. Relatively little attrition of female students appears 
in the upper grades, while that for males is somewhat greater. 









TABLE 4 












Number and Percentages of Bilingual 
Program Students by Sex and Grade 






Grade 


Male 
N 


Percent 
Of 
Grade 


Femal e 
N 


Percent 
Of 

Grade 


Total 
N 


Percent 

Of All Students 


9 


20 


35 


~ 37 


65 


57 


29 




33 


45 


40 


55 


73 


37 


11 


15 


45 


18 


55 


33 


17 


12 


12 


37 


20 


6'3 


32 


16 


TOTAL 


80 


41 


115 


59 


195 


99 



. FeinaV# students outnumber male students at each grade level. 

. Student enrollment varies by grade. Most students are enrolled in grade 10.' 
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Age , . I 

Project BECOME^ like the majority of other tXllngual high school pro- 
grams In the nation, has the constant problem of overage students at the various 
grade levels and especially at the tenth-grade level (see Table 5). An assess- 
ment of the situation requires an analysis of Immigration patterns, number of 
years In bilingual programs, etc. For example. If a student arrives In the 
United States at the appropriate age for entering high school, the school Is 
obligated to accept the student regardless of prior educational background. 
This leads to a situation In which students arrive with a wide range of Unguis- 
tic and acad^lc skills. It Is reasonable to assume that students may be given 
the benefit of the doubt and promoted the first time to the tenth grade. How- 
ever, the concept of cumulative deficit makes It proportionately more difficult 
for the same students during the second year (tenth grade) to catch-up academi- 
cally. This is probably the point where many students are held-over. 

Another factor may be that students often reach the age (around the 
tenth-grade level) of legally dropplng-out of School to work. Since there Is 
pressure, especially for the males, to contribute to the family Income, there 
may be a greater tendency to lose bilingual program students here. 

One of the evaluators raised the problem, of "overage students" 
with the project coordinator and faculty In 6rder to gain Insights Into their 
perceptions about the causes, consequences, and possible sblutlons to this com- 
plex problem. The project coordinator stated that students nineteen years of 
age and ol.der were encouraged to stay and finish their academic career^'f It 
jTieant a year or two In spite of the pressures placed on these ^studepts to leave 
school for work. If the students had. difficulties, however, because of feeling 
self-conscious about their ag?, they were referred to a high school equivalency 



program in the coinmunity (Sol idaridad Humana) as another avenue for acquiring 
the diploma. 

In summary, some of the major variables contributing to the overage 
problem seem to be: 

1) immigration patterns; ... 

2) age and level of education for students entering ninth grade in 
the United States; 

3) pressures from family and peers to ]eave school and work gi^en 
socio-economic circumstances; 

4) differing levels of educational preparation in countries of 
origin. 

There is a sense among those working with the overage bilingual stu- 
dents that with support services and special individual attention, the overage 
students have an opportunity to complete their degrees rather than drop-out as 

has been the case in the past. The staff is open and willing to work with this 

If 

t 

particular target population at Sarah J. Hale High School. 
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TABLE 5 

Number of Project BECOME Students by "Age and Grade 



I. 




17 



12 



21 



22 



TOTAL 



57 



73 



33 



32 



195 



OVERAGE STUDENTS: 



NUMBER 



23 



28 



23 



16 



90 



PERCENT 



; 40 



38 



70 



50 



46 



Note. Shaded boxes Indicate age range for the grade. 

. Forty-six percent of the program students are overage for" their grade. 
The highest proportion of overage students Is In grade 11'. 

. Most program students are 16 and 17 years of age. Most of these are 
In grade 10. -14- 
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IIM PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

PROGRAM ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 

^ \^ 

The bilingual program at Sarah J. Hale functions within the school as 

a unified department reporting directly to the principal. The program coordi- 
nator has responsibility for all administration and supervision, Including 
Instructional, training, personnel, and fiscal matters. This year Project 
BECOME Included one grade advisor (Hispanic group) and one Haitian grade ad- 
visor who was on leave, the bilingual curriculum specialist, four education, 
assistants, and several classroom teachers funded from various sources. Two 
family assistants who were working with the project last year were on leave 
from the program for; academic year J981-82. Figure 1 presents the organi- 
zation of Project BECOME. 

The project coordinator is responsible for pr^ram matters, and she 
works closely with the grade advisor in organizing student activites outside 
the realm of academics. Additionally, she follows-up on advisement and coun- 
sel irfg activities and^'serves in a coordinating and advisory capacf^ to all 
bjlingual program personnel and students. The grade advisor for the Hispanic 
students also teaches social, studies classes in addition to his counseling/ 
advisement role. 

Curriculum development in Spanish and all testing is the responsi- 
bility of an experienced staff member who also te4Ches science courses in 
Spanish. In addition, other staff members are constantly modifying and creat- 
ing new materials for their subject areas In the native languages. 

Supporting instruction in the classroom is carried out by four educa- 
tional assistants (three Spanish-speaking and one French-speaking). During 



academic year 1981-82, the family assistants were on leave thus increasing the 
workload of the grade advisor, teaching faculty, and program administration. 

The program's bilingual secretary carries more resporrsibility than 
her title implies. She is involved with the tdtal functioning of thB program 
as well as the record keeping a^d clerical tasks inherent^to her position. 

The bilingual students are served by approximately eleven bilingual 
.and mainstream teachers who offer English language arts, native :; language arts, 
and content-area instruction (please refer to Instructional Coifnponent for a 
detailed discussion of course offerings). ^ 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

Specifically during its second year of operation, the program 

» 

proposed the following objectives for 1981-1982: 

1. It is expected that the mean post-test reading scor^ 
achieved by program students on the Interamerican Series 
Prueba de Lecutra and Science Research Associates* Test de 
Lecture will surpass that of mainstream students at the .05 
level of statistical significance when results are submitted/ 
' to an analysis pf covariance; 

2l It is expected that the mean post-test reading score 
* achieved by program students on the Criterion Referenced 

English Syntax Test will surpass that of mainstream students 
at the .05 level of statistical significance when results are 
submitted to an analysis of covartance; 

^ 3. It is expected that the mean post-test reading score 
'achieved by program students on the Test of English Pro- » 
ficiency in English Language Skills will surpass that of 
" mainstream students at the .05 level of statistical signif- 

icance when results are submitted to an analysis of 
covariance; . . 

4. At the end of the school year, significantly more of the 
^ program students wilVpass tests in mathematics, social 
-studies, and science than mainstream students; 



5. At the end of tKe school year, significantly more of the 
program students will pass tests in the vocational areas of 



Figure 1 

Organization of Project BECOME, i9§1.1982 

i 



Principal 



Bilingual 

and 
Mainstream 
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Bilingual Department 
Project Coordinator 



Bilingual , 
Grade 

Advisors (2)* 



Family . 
Assistants (2)^ 



Bilingual 
Secretary 



Bilfpgual 

Curriculum 
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Educational 
Assistants (4) 



.The Haitian grade advisor was on leave during academic year 1981-82- 
On leave during academic year 1981-82 



Supervisory Relationship 
Collaborative Relationship 
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business education, cosmetology and health careers than 
mainstream students; 

*6. At the end of the school year, it will be demonstrated 
that the average monthly attendance of program students 
will exceed the average monthly attendance of mainstream 
students. 



FUNDING OF THE BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

' 

The bilingual program at Sar^ J. Hale High School is supported by 
funds from tax levy, t.S.E.A. Title I, and E.S.E.A. Title VII. Given the var- 
lety of tasks and limited staff, staff, res^jjonslbl 11 ties are complex, rffd^fnl - 
charting of funding Sources and program components difficult. Jabular presen- 
tatlons of staffing and funding patterns follow for Hispanic and Haitian stu- 

y 

dents. • - 



; TABLES \ 

Funding and Staffing of Instructional Services 
to Both Hlspanics and Haitians, 'Sprlnx; 1982 



Area 



Funding 
Source($) 



Number Of Personnel 
Teachers Paraprofesslonals 



E.S.L. 

Reading (English) 
Typing 

Cosmetology 



Title I 
P. S.E.N. 

Tax Levy 

Tax Levy 



2 
3 



Two bilingual education assistants (one Hispanic and one Haitian) have 
responsibilities In th^ above subject areas. They are paid by Title VII. 



Many teachers serve bilingual students (3art-t1me, teaching 
one or two blllngiral classes In addition to^other, mainstream classes. 

Table 7 provides Information on the funding and staffing of courses 

V 

( 

in which the medium of Instruction Is Spanish (native-language and content- 
area Instruction). \ \^ . 



TABLE 7 

Funding and 5taff1ng of Instructional Ser.vlcfis 
Provided for Hi spaalc Students, Spring, 1982. 



Area 



Funding 
Source (s) 



Number Of Personnel 
Teachers Paraprofesslonals 



Spanish 
"llat hematics 



TAX Levy 
Tax Levy 



Social Studies Title VII 
a 



Science 



Tttle VII 



2 
1 
1 
1 



*/ These are ancillary Instructional services performed by the curriculum 
specialist and the Spanish grade advisor. 



Table 8 presents the staff members providing courses to Haitian 
students "^ifi which French and Haitian Creole are the languages of instruction), 
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TABLE 8 


• 


• 

Funding and Staffing of Instructional Services 
to Haitian Students, Spring, 1982 


Area 


Funding 
Source(s) 


Number Of Personnel 
Teachers Paraprofessionals 


French 


Tax Levy 


1 


Mathematics 


Tax Levy 


1 


Social Studies 


Title I 





These are ancillary instructional services performed by a Haitian teacher 
who also conducts the E*S.L« class. 



Funding for the non-instructional components of the program is pre- 
sented in Table 9. The table combines those staff members providing services' 
to Haitian and Hispanic students. 



> 
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TABLE 9 



Funding of the Non-Instructional Components of 
Project BECOME: Services to Hispanlcs and Haitians 


Actlvlt]^ 

: ^ ^ 


Funding Source(s) 


Personnel 


Administration 
and Supervision 


Title VII 

r 


Prpject Coordinator 
Curriculum specialist 
(Spanish) 

Bilingual secretary 


Curriculum 
Development 


Title VII 
Tax Levy 


Curriculum specialist 
(same as above) 
Bilingual grade advisor 
(Haitian)^ 



Supportive Service Title VII Bilingual grade advisor 

(counseling and (Spanish) 

advising) Curriculum spiftclallst 

(same as above) 
Tax Levy Bilingual grade advisor ^ 

(Haitian, same as above) 



Staff Development 


Title VII 


Project Coordinator 


Parental and 


Title VII 


' 

Family assistants 


Community 




' (1 H1sp*n1d, 1 Haitian)* 


Invol vement 


■4 





J 



On leave ^ i 



(J 
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STAFF CHARACTERISTICS 

Several members of the Project BECOMEv staff have had extensive ex- 
perience In bilingual education and have taught In Sarah J. Hale High School 
for numerous years. The Hispanic staff members have generally taught five 
years or more In the^ program and mainstream teachers serving program students 
have also had exten^^^e ex|)'er1ence In their areas of specialization (E.S.L., 
stenography, typing, and Cosmetology) prior to their collaboration with the 
bilingual program. 

In terms of the "educational assistants' background, two have bachelor's 
degrees and the other two have at least 60 credits while the bilingual secretary 
has an associate's degree and extra college credits. All those staff members 
who do not yHt hold a bachelor's degree are presently working towards that end. 
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TMU.E 10 

Staff CharacttrUtlct: ^roftttlonil m4 NrafrofttttoMl tuff 





t Tim 

SpMt III 
FunctloM 


Oatt 


Etfycatlon 


Llctiist(s) 


Voars of 
Exporlonco 

(Nonollngual) 


Voars of 
Exporlofico 
(iningual) 


frojtct nirtctor 


100 




N.A. EMfllth 

Froftttlofial 01 pi CM 

Adnl Mitt rat Ion and Siip^nrltlM 


^nilv.C. EMHth Day Nlfh School 

Mr V f* 

i.v.s. 


13 


7 


CurrtculiM SptcUlUt/ 
11 lingual Scltnct 


60 
40 




I.A. Spanish 

N.A. llllngual EtftfcatloA 


N.V.C. Spanish Day Hlfh School 
N.V.C. . 




S 


Gr«d« AdvUor (Hispanic)/^ 

inifi9u«1 

Social Studitt 


M 
40 


vn 


I.A. Social StHdUs 
N.A. milfifyal Etfiicatloii 
H.A. Adfei. and Sup. 


N.V.C. iniiitiial Social Studios 
N.V.C. Day HIgli School 


5 


t 


Nith TMch«r 

iningoal ^ 


100 


9/7S 


N.S. 


N.V.C. Hath HI lingual Day H.S. 




7 


Frtnch Ttachtr 


100 


V77 




N.V.C. H.V.S. Fronch 


20 




Spanish Languaga TtacMr 


100 


Vto 


R.A. f M.A* 


N.V.C. Spanish Day Hlgte School 


4 




English Madlng Ttach«r 

' V 


100 


9/00 


R.A. ^ M. A* 


N.V.C. Qoman, Fronch. Spanish 
Day High School 


7 
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TAILE 10 (contlnMd) 
Staff Cliiracttrlttlci: ^•ftiiioMl m4 Nra^oftiilOMl itaff 




4 


POBtttOfI 


% TiM 

Sp«nt In 
Function 


Datt 


Education 


UCMIt(l) 


Ytart of 
txporionco 
(NonollngMl) 


Ytart of 
txporionco 
(illlngilal) 


E.S.L. Ttaclitr 

J 


100 




•.A. E.S.L.. N.A. E.S.L. 


H.Y.C. N.Y.S. E.S.L. 


12 




E.S.L. TMClitr 


100, 


9/80 


•.A.» N.A. Spanltli 


N.Y.C. N.Y.S. $^mUk 


5 




Sttnogr«phy <nd 
Typing T««ch«r 


40 


9/00 


O.A. y M*A. 


N.Y.C. StMograpHy and Typing 
Day Nlfli School 


11 




Typing Ttachtr 


40 


9/00 


B.A* f N.A. 


N.Y.C. StonograpHy <mI Typing 
Day Higli Scliool 


17 




CosMttology 


40 


9/00 


R.A* y M.Aa 


- N.Y.C. CoiMttolofy Day H.S. 


€ 





PoBttton 


t TI«o 

Spont In 

Function 


Data 
HI rod 


Education 


Total Yoart 
Of 

Exporlonco 


Educational Attlttant 

a; 


100 
100 


1948 
1969 


60 Collogo Croditt 
75 Collogo Croditt 


14 

IS 


Fanlly At list ant' 

151 


100 

V 100 


1976 
1981 


60 CoYlogo Croditt 
7S Collogo Croditt 


5 
1 


Bilingual So(; rotary 


100 


197S 


A.S. and 80 Collogo Croditt 


7 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

OVERVIEW 

The instructional component of Project BECOME was designed In accor- 
dance with the transltloTtal philosophy of bilingual education at Sarah J. Hale 

( 

High School. It calls for the ma In streaming of students. Into all-English In- 
struction In either an academic or vocational course of study by the second 
half of the junior year or the first half of the senior year. Students In 
Project BECOME are offered a comprehensive program of Instruction that taps 
sisveral funding sources (Title I, Title VII, tax-levy). The design Includes 
three major strands: Instruction In and through the native langiiage, In- 
tensive Instruction In English as a second language. (E.S.L.) » and mainstream 
Instruction. 

Content-area courses In social studies, mathematics, and science 
are offerM In the native language until students are prepared to make the 
transition into mainstream Instruction In their junior and senior year. 
Pupils are scheduled each semester for two to three periods of content-area 
Instruction per day. Specific course offerings depend on grade level and 
major area of concentration (vocational or academic). These courses are 
considered to be parallel In content to those offered In the mainstream 
curriculum Jn accordance with the guidelines established by the New York 
State Educat|on Department for these subjects at the high school level. 

The rationale for using the native langu«ige In the content areas de- 
rives from the premise that llmlte^l English proficiency students can progress 
at a comparable rate In cognitive development to their English-speaking peers 
/ If given the concepts In a language they already master. Concurrently they 
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study English until their level of proficiency allows them to study content 
In that second language* As previously mentioned, this transition Is expected 
to occur during the, junior or senior year. 

The advantage of this approach Is that students are not placed In a 
learning environment where there Is little comprehension until such time as 
they acquire the basic skills In English. 

In addition to being taught content-area courses In their native 
language, bilingual students also take one period a day of native language arts 
and culture. The purpose of this part of the Instructional design Is to pro- 
mote an understanding and knowledge tTf one's historical roots ^nd Identity. 
It also promotes development In the native language which. In turn, enhances 
the student's ability to transfer language skills to a second language (English) 
In terms of such areas as: reading comprehension, study skills, appreciation 
of literature, etc. 

Students In the bilingual program receive two to three periods dally 
of E.S.L. Instruction prior to making the transition to the mainstream. There 
are four Instructional levels and students are placed In them based on their 
performance on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) and 
Language Assessment Battery (LAB) tests as well as on recommendations from one 
of the E.S.L. teachers. 

A major ^nphas 1s Is placed on this Instructional component since It 
Is the foundation for the preparation of program students for an all -English 
curriculum In their senior year. The program's conwnltment to this objective 
Is evident by the number of periods devoted to English language Instruction 
throughout the three-year sequence. Students must demonstrate English pro- 
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ficlency 1n the four basic skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
before they can effectively assimilate content In and through English and 
move into the mainstream. 

Blllnguil program students take courses In the malnstreanMiurrlculum 
In a variety of ways — minor courses, vocational training, and academic offer- 
ings. 



Physical education, art,' music, and hygiene courses are offered only 
in the mainstream Instructional program. Consequently, program students are 
Integrated with other students at Sarah J. Hale throughout their high school 
experience. This Is don# at no academic loss since the subject matter Is * 
considered to be. less dependent upon language than content-area courses. Tn 
addition, bilingual students' participation In these courses, which are ^ven 
exclusively In English, offers them greater exposure to the English language 
within functional settings that demand its use. 

Bilingual program students at Sarah J. Hale High School who opt for a 
vocational course of study'are given the choice of following a career sequence 
In business education, cosmetology, and the health professions. Eacfv of these 
areas leads to a New York State license and combines coursework with Intern- 
ships to provide first-hand experience for the students prior to their entering 

/ 

the occupational structure. Courses In the career sequence, however, are offered 
only In the mainstream program of Instruction. y 

The career component consists of a first-year Introductory course on 
"Career and Vocational Education," a second-year, three-course sequence by area 
of specialization, a third-year sequence In business education, cosmetology, 
or healtti professions (three courses In the career choice), and a fourth-year 
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sequence of career courses in the morning with an afternoon internship or job 
placemefit. 

Bilingual program students who choose an academic course, of study are 
^offered electives in English, as well as regular or remedial English instruction 
in the mainstream. This is done once the pupils acqui re leviels of ^proficiency 
In English that surpass instruction given in E.S.L. courses. ^ 

It was reported that during , academic year 1981-82, there were approxi- 
mately 40 program students in the academic area and the rjemaining 200 were in 
the vocational sequence studying business^education and cosmetology. As of 
the present, there are no program students in the health prtffeFssions, b*ut , 
several Haitian students ar^ slated to enter in September; 1982 .according to 
the project coordinator's calculations. 

It is 4.nteresting trf note that prior to 1981, bilingual program stu- 
dents were not represented in the vocational track offered at Sarah J. Hale 
jt^High School and now the majority of th^e enrol lejd in the bilingual- program, 
are in the vocational sequence. The faculty attributes this change to the 
effective English language and academic preparation that the students are re- 
ceiving through intensive E.S.L. instruction together with content-area courses 
given through the native language. Additionally, the support services provttled 
by the counselors and administrators cire perceived to facilitate the student's 
successful entrance and completion of the vocational courses. 

Table 11 provides typical^student programs for academic and career 
tracks for both Frenoh/Creple and Spanish components by grade level. 
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Typical Student Programs for Academic and Career Tracks 

/ I 






Academic track 




^ French/Creole (Track B) 


Spanish (Track E) 


9th 


• 




G 
R 

A 

b 

E 


2 Periods E.S.L. (Basic) 
1 Period E.S;L. Reading 
1 Period Social Studies 

(Caribbean History or World History) 
1 Period Math (General or Algebra) 
1 Period Language Arts 
1 Period Physical Education. 


2 Periods E.S.L. (Basic) 
1 Period E.S.L. Reading - 
1 Period Social Studies . 

(Caribbean History) 
1 Period Math (General or Algebra) 
1 Period Language Arts 
1 Period Physical Education 


10th 




* - > . .. 


R 
A 

0 ' 
E 


• 1 Period E.S.L. (Intermediate) 
1 Period E.S.L. - Reading 
r Period S6cial Studies 
(Haitian History) 
1 Period Language Arts 
1 Period Math 

1 Period Physical Education 


1 Period E.S.L. (Intermediate) 
1 Period Reading (Corrective) 
1 Period Social Studies 
(Latin American History) 
1 Period Language Arts 
1 Period riath 

1 Period Physical Education 


•11th 






G 
R 
A 
0 
E 


1 Period E-S-L- fAdv. or Trans-1 
1 Period E.S.L. T^ea^itig 
1 Period Social Studies 

(American History) ^ 
1 Period Math ^ 
*1 Period Biology \ 
1 Period Language Arts 
1 Period Physical Education 


» • 

1 Ppriori P ^ 1 fAHV nr Tr;)nc \ 

1 Period Reading 

1 Period Social Studies 

(American History) 
1 Period Math 
1 Period Biology 
1 Period Language Arts 
1 Period Physical Education 


12th 






G 
R 
A 

D 

E- 


1 Period Regular English 

1 Period Corrective or Remedial Eng. 

1 Period Social Studies 

(Economics and Elective) 
1 Period Science or Math 

(Elective) 
r Period French Literature 
1 Period Art (Art/Music) 
1 Period Hygiene and PhysicaV Ed.^ ^ 


1 Period Regular English 
^ 1 Period Corrective or Remedial Eng. 
1 Period Social Studies 

(Economics and Elective) 
1 Period Science or Math 

(Elective) . 
1 ^Period Spanish Literature 
1 Period (Art/Music) 
1 Period Hygiene and Physical Ed. 
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Career Track 




French/Creole (Track A) 


- Spantsh (Track D) 


9th 




« 


G 
R 
A 
D 

E 


2 Periods E.S.L. (Basic) 

1 Period Social Studies 

1 Period Math (General or Algebra) 

1 Period Language Arts (French) 

1 Period Physical Education 

1 Period Introduction to Careers 


2 Periods E;S.L. (Basic) ^ 

1 Period Social Studies 

1 Period Math (General or Algebra) 

1 Period Language , Arts (Spanish) 

1 Period Physical Education 

1 Period Introduction to Careers 


10th 






G 
R 
A 
D 
E 


1 Period E.S.L. (Intermediate) 

1 Period Social Studies 

1 Period Math 

1 Period General Science 

1 Period Language Arts 

2 Periods Career 


1 Period E.S.L. (Intennedi Ate; 

1 Period Social Studies 

1 Period Math 

1 Period General Science 

1 Period Language Arts 

2 Periods Career 


Transitional Year 


nth 






G 
R 
A 
D 
E 


1 Period E.S.L. f. (Transitional) or 

Regular English 
1 Period Social Studies 
1 Period Gerteral Biology 
1 Period Language Arts 
3 Periods of Career Choice 


1 Period E.S.L.T. (TransVfional ) or 

Regular English 
1 Period Social Studies 
1 Period General Biology 
1 Period Language Arts 
3 Periods of Career Choice 


Afternoon internship or placement 


Afternoon internship or placement 


12th 






G 
R 
A 
D 
E 


1 Period English 
1 Period Art and Music 
1 Period Health Education 
4 Periods Career Choice 


1 Period English 
1 Period Art and Music 
L Period Health Education 
4 Periods Career Choice 
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INSTRUCTION IN AND THROUGH THE NATIVE LANGUAGE 



Courses 1n the content areas, in line with the transitional focus of 
Project BECOME, provide the students with concepts and English vocabulary needed 
for effective participation In mainstream classes. These courses are offered 
In Spanish to Hispanic students and In French to Haitian pupils.. 

Table 12 lists the content-area courses offered In Spanish and French 
during acadanic year 1981-82. - 





TABLE 12 


Bilingual Instruction In Content Areas by Language, Spring, 1982 




Course Title 


Language Of Instruction 


Biology 


Spanish 


General Science 


II 


American History 


M 


Economics 


II 


Latin American History 


II 


Caribbean History 


II 


Remedial Math 


II - 


Algebra 


II s 


Geometry ^ ^ 


II 


Spanish Language Arts 


II 


Haitian History 


French 


American History 


) ,11 


Tundamentals of Math 


II 


French Language Arts 


II ^ ' 



Note. The average register for all of the above classes was 30 students. 



Table 13 lists the textbooks available to students In the content- 
area courses which are taught In the native language. 
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' TABLE 13 

Textbooks In Use In Bilingual Content-Area Classes by Language 




Subject Area 

■/ 


Spanish 


English 


French 


Mathematics 

r } 


Matematicas Modernas 
Repaso Matem^tlco Blllngiie 
Algebra Moderna 
Geometrfa y Trlogonometrfa 
Arltmftlca-Teorico Practica 


Reffesher Mathematics 


Mgltlmath - French 


Science 


Blologfa 
Clencia 

introQUCCion a las Liencias 
Blol^glcas 

La Tierra y Sus Recursos 


Modern Biology 

EveVyday Problems In Science 

oCi ence 


r 

J 


Social Studies 




Gedgraffa de Ai^^rlca 
Historia de America 
Vlajemos por America 
Curso de Historia de America 
Econortfa Para Todos 
El Mundo Iberoamerlcano 
El Viejo Mundo y Sus Pueblos 
nescubrlmlento, Conqulsta y 
Colonlzaclon de Puerto Rico 


The Rise of the American Nation 
Our World Through the Ages 
China, Japan, India Minorities 
In U.S.A. 


Matins CaraYbes 

Hlstolre De La Literature. 

Hal tienne 

Hjstoire Des Etats - Unis 
L'Espace Haltlen 
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A total of four content-area lessons were observed; three of them 
were In Spanish and oni In French. In general, the teachers observed were 
enthusiastic, knowledgeable, and experienced In the subject matter they taught. 
They wfere also sensitive to the Individual student's need and level of pro- 
ficiency both In language and content. The students p^prtlclpa^ted actively 
and attentively. 

- The lessons observed In Spanish biology, general sclenos^ and his- 
tory — were motivating and engaging for the students. In the biology class, 
students studl-ed the digestive system and were encouraged to raise questions 

r 

concerning the digestive process. The teacher was supportive and warm with 
the students afnd Joked' about their m1sconc)!pt1ons In an open manner. The 
general science class consisted of student presentations on the topic of 
"pollution and ecology." After each presentation, members of the class asked 
questions of the presenter^and offered critiques of the material given. One 
student, while making his presentation, was observed to read a passage In 
support of his argument from the science text written In Spanish. The student 
read In a halting manner and had great difficulties with the vocabulary In the 
passage, thus bringing Into question the appropriateness of the level of this 
text. In the history lesson, an analysis of the socio-economic problems of 
LatlTP American and the Caribbean was performed and thtf\students were observed 
to Identify and explain numerous problems confronted by the countries under 
discussion. The teacher, who Is also the Hispanic grade advisor, had. an excel 
lent rapport with the students^ 

It should be pointed out that although the lessons were conducted aU 
most exclusively In Spanish, most materials available In the classroom ^ere 
written In English with the exception of the general science class. The In- 

IV- 
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struct lonal appropriateness of these materials (e.g. reading level) for Project 
BECOME students appears questionable; however, several^ bilingual teachers con* 
juldered the Incljislon of these textbooks In English as a means of offering the 
students greater exposure to the English language In accprdance with the tran- 
sitional policy of the program. Another strategy reported by the teachers as 
effective In facilitating the bilingual students' transition Into English was 
that of presenting key vocabulary In English as well as Spanish. 

A history lesson given In French to a group of Haitian tenth*grade. 
students was also observed. The topic of the lesson was the "New [Xeal." All 
Instruction was carried out 1n French except for particular terminology (I.e. 
Social Security Act, Unemployment Act, etc.). H\e students were engaged 
actively In the class discussion and asked the teacher many questions related 
to the subject matter. ^ 

The text used In this course, as In the Spanish content areas was In 
English. Unlike the Spanish-speaking staff, however, the French-speaking teach- 
er explained that the basic problem In offering a history course to Haitian 
students Is the lack of a text written In French and geared to this population. 

The Haitian component of the bilingual program Is somewhat constrained 

by limited personnel whic-h during academic year 1981-82 restricted the number 

of content areas offered In French to three -- American history, world history 

and Haitian culture. Notably missing are courses In biology, algebra, general 

math, and remedial math. 

An additional concern with the Haitian component of Project BECOME Is 
%. 

the fact that most of the content-area courses are offered In standard French 

■f 

and many of the target students may not have had formal Instruction through 
/ 
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French In Haiti and thus require the u$e of the vernacular, Haitian Creole. 
This concern was expressed by one of the teachers who offers E#S#L* and content 
courses in French and Haitian Creole* Although the course was noj observed, the 
teacher stated in an interview that she utilized French for the most part in 
the Instructional process but the vernacular was also used as needed. 

Students in the program were also given one period of instruction each 
day in native language arts and reading during each semester of academic year 
1981-82* The diverse language skills acquired in these courses were considered 
by the bilingual staff to help students in their transition to an all-English 
program. Additionally, pupils in these courses discuss topics that relate to 
the Hispanic and Haitian cultures respectively. 

Although no formal observation of the native language arts lessons were 
conducted, inter^views with two teachers revealed that instruction is. organized 
by level of proficiency from basic to advanced. The less advanced levels 
emphasize grammar and oral language development while the more advanced levels 
highlight literature and creative writing skills. 

The teachers also pointed out that materials appropriate for the 
Hispanic and Haitian student populations are scarce and consequently, their 
biggest challenge is the adaptation, search for, and development of more cul- 
turally and linguistically relevant materials. 
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E,S,L, INSTRUCTION 

The Hispanic and Haitian students 1n the program, although separated 
for content-area Instruction, were grouped together for' E.S.L. on the basis of 
proficiency In English. Students In the program were placed 1n one of four 
levels: basic (I); Intermediate (II); transitional (III); and remedial English 
(IV). ^ 

The basic level course focused primarily on aural /oral language develop 
ment and the Intermediate level expanded Into linguistically controlled reading 
and writing activities while still seeking to extend parti c1 pants oral English 
language; the transitional course aimed to facilitate pupils' movement Into 
mainstream classes through Intensive work In reading and writing; and the reme- 
dial English course, designed to be offered during the twelfth grade, gave cor- 
rective Instruction for students who still need further enrichment In English 
language skills In the mainstream. 

Students In both academic and vocational areas were given a minimum of 
two dally periods of E.S^L. Instruction during academ^^year 1981-82. This 
Intensive exposure to English Is conslder^e^ key to the students' successful 
transition to the mainstream. 

Table 14 presents a summary of the classes offered to bilingual stu- 
dents In English as a second language. 
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Table 14 








- 


Instruction in English as a Second Language 




X 




Average Class 


Class 








Number Of 


Perfods 




Course 


Title 


""Masses 


Register ' . 


Per Week 


Description 


E.S.L. 


I 


2 


^ 25 


10 


Beginning Level 


E.S.L. 


II 


5 


25 


5 


Intermediate Level " 


E.S.L. 


III 


2 


25 


5 


Advanced Level 



Table 15 lists texts and materials available In the E.S.L. classes. 



Table 15 
E.S.L. Textbooks 



Lado English Series 
Readers Digest Readers 
English 900 Series 
Anerlcan English In Twenty Lessons 
Learning American English 

Selections for Developing English Language Skills 
Webster's New World Dictionary oKthe American Language 
Webster's Spanish-English Dictionary 
Family Life In the U.S.A. 
How We Live 

Your Family and Your Job 
People Speak 
Scenes of America 
Ya Escrlblmos 
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A level I E.S.L. class with eight students was observed. The class 
Included both Haitian and Hispanic pupils. The students, carefully guided by 
a teacher, were discussing %he professions they were interested in pursuing. 
Students questioned each other about their interests. They were observed to 
be attentive of their classmates and teacher and to attempt to participate by 
frequeifitly raising their hands. Although the major class activity was partici- 
pation in a guided oral discussion, the teacher also requested that students 
answer in writing a few of the questions included in the discussion. As stu* 
dents worked on their written assignment, a paraprofessional assigned to this 
class assisted several pupils on an individual basis. 

A major concern was expressed by the E.S.L. faculty who considered the 
diversity of students' English proficiency within each E.S.L. level to be an 
obstacle to effective instruction. One of the difficulties encountered, given 

this linguistic heterogeneity, is the need for differentiation of instruction. 

) 

It was further expressed that some students were kept in a particular level '| 



placed in an inappropriate level on the basis of programming concerns rather". 



1 fk r^m^ii 

^han English language proficiency. The E.S.L. faculty was generally supp(prtiyfr§r 
of the bilingual program's objectives, yet there was 4 need for greater 
articulation between E.S.L. and bilingual staff for purposes of student place- 



ment. 
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MAINSTREAM INSTRUCTION — CAREER AND ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 

f 

Program students had an opportunity to share with mainstream students 
by being placed together ^for courses offered -In the career sequence for voca- 
tional students and content-area electlves for academic students. Additionally, 
all students were Integrated for Instruction In physical education, music, art, 
and hygiene. ^ - 

Eighty percent of the program students (or 167 pupils) were enrolled! 
In vocational areas of study during academic year 1981-82. These students^ 
according to the director of Project BECOME, were eq\ially divided between 
fields of cosmetology and business education. All o1^ the students In the 
cosmetology program were female while most business education pupl Is were male. 
The career sequence Is summarized In Figure 2 by grade level. 

Two vocational classes one In cosmetology and one In business ed- 
cation were observed. These classes consisted of mainstream and bilingual 
students. , 

In the cosmetoldogy class, students were practicing the various halr- 
'* styling techniques required for thef licensing eitam^ Students were absorbed 
In their work and language use was at a minimum. An evaluatdr spoke to a 
few of the students, however, concerning their carettn goal and perceptions 
of the cosmetology field. The students appeared shy and answered hesitantly. 

The business education course observed was ashorthand clas$ In which 
program students from both language groups eis well as mainstream students were 
reading passages from their shorthand books. The^students were enthusiastic aqd 
supportive of each other when errors were committed. It appeared that shorthand 
skills are somewhat parallel to language acquisition skills so the students werfe 
able to transfer skills from their E.S.L. courses (e.g. decoding processes). 

< 
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Figure 2 

Sequence of Experiences of Students In the Career Track of Project BECOME 



FIRST YEAR 

Introduction to Career and 
Vocational Education 
(one period) 



SECOND YEAR 

Three Course Sequence: 
!• Introduction to Secretarial Science^ 

2. Introduction to Health Careers^. 

3. Introduction to Cosmetology 

(two periods) 



THIRD YEAR 

Transitional Year 
MArNSTREAM 



Business 
Education, 



Cosmetology 



.1 



(three periods of caree?;^ choice) 



FOURTH YEAR 




Careers 



four periods of career choice classes plus 
-Tiifii. afternoon internship or job placement 
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Conferences were held with two faculty merabj^rs from cosmetology and 
one from business education regarding the program students. All agreed that 
the practical aspect of their course content which was nojt language bound gave 
the bilingual students the advantage of learning through doing and acquiring 
l^anguage skills through interacting with other students, teachers, and materials 
in English. The use of bilingual paraprofessionals is- also a-n asset for the 
piW>gram students in the cosmetology courses. 

_A1 1 'vocational tethers expressed contentment at the achievement in 
the content area' and progress in language skills demonstrated by the program 
students. They emphasized that the ftrst year in the vocational track was par- 
ticularly diffitult for the bilingual program students due to the technical 
nature of the subject matter as well as the immersion in^o aJl-English cootent. 
By the second year, however, \he majority of the students were considered to ' 
be performing on "par with^their mainstream peersv. 



Academic Program 

Program students in the academic track take most of their required 
content courses in |he native language; During their senior year, however, 
they take elective coursers (i.e. math, .science, etc.) from the mainstream 
curriculum in English. The students in the academic track have fewer main- 
stream courses than those in the career trcftk where it is mandatory for them 
to study content courses (cosmetology, business education, etc.) in English 
from the ninth^grade on. The academic track students, on the other hand, can 
opt to take all content courses in' the native ^language until their senior year. 
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LANGUAGE POL ICY 

" " * 

Based on the recommendations of the 1980-81 evaluation of Project 
BECOME, the following analysis of the language policy for the project is pre- 
rented. It is based on both observations of language use in the E.S.L., con- 
tent-area and vocational courses^'with bilingual paraprofessiona^s as well ds 
conferences held with faculty teaching in these- respective areas. 

In accordance with the Title VII proposaV submitted for Project 
BECOME, the following language policy is outlined: 

i 

1) E.S.L. instruction is to be ►conducted exclusively in English; 

zy content-area instryction is to be conducted in the native 
language (Spanish/French) starting With 85 percent of the 
time in the ninth grade and decreasing to 20 percent by 
the twelfth grade for preparation of bilingual students ' ' 
for transition to mainstream curriculum'; \ 

3) the vocational track and mainstream courses are to be taught 
in English. Parapfof^ssionals who -speak the native languages 
are to provide support and native language assistance wher;e 
necessary. ' 

Evaluators '^servations and Comments. / 

Observations indicated that the language policy in terms of E.S.L. , 
vocational; and mainstream academic courses was carried out exactly as speci- 
fied. Furthermore, the native language content cou|;^s (Spanish/French) 
followed the basic language policy as outlined. The onYy deviation was the 
percentage of native language use in the content courses was closer to 90-95 
percent tharr to 85 percent for ninth grade and 75 percent in the tenth grade. 

Although there was no formal policy established for the langu^ige of 
instructional materials, most of the courses observed utilized a majority of 
English language materials. This \5as especially true in terms of textbooks; 
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however, many teacher-made curricular materials were presented and in use 
in classrooms where native Imguage content courses were being taught. The 
na tive >anguage materials ^^tiUzed seemed to be parallel in content to the 
EnglioSh materials and the high school curriculum by content area as 
established by the New York State Education Department, 

For the Haitian component, the lack of native language materials 
creates a situation of improvisation and use of English texts with explana- 
tions in French, An evaluator questioned the faculty working with the 
Haitian program students as to their proficiency in French as compared to 
Haitian Creole, the vernacular used in Haiti, The responses were that all 
of the Haitian students had some formal French instruction in Haiti and 
that there was little difficulty for them in studying the content courses* 
in French, An American history class was^obserVed in French and most 
students responded to the questions presented to them in French, Several 
students dtd not speak, however, so ft is difficult to assess the linguistic 
homogene1tj( of the group. 
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V. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENTS 

< ' 

The non-instructional component of Projeqt BECOME consists of numer- 
ous activities in the areas of support services to students, curriculum develop 
ment of native-language materials in the content areas, parental involvement, 
staff development, and extracurricular activities. 

SUPPORT SERVICES 

Project BECOME prid*s itself on the support services it provides for 
students in terms of counseling and academic preparation. TH'e project coordi- 
nator and faculty members devote much of their time and efforts in establishing 
an atmosphere of high expectations, positive feedback, and follow-up with the 
students. (^^^ 

In conferences with the Hispanic grade advisor and faculty, it was 
expressed that the program students required considerable individual atten- 
tion in the first two years in order to prepare them for entrance into, the 
mainstream Curriculum. This facilitated self-confidence and a positive out- 
look toward dealing with others both within and outside of the bilingual pro- 

i 

gram. 

An evaluator met with^he Hi spanfc grade advisor at length during 
which time a grdup of seniors came in to talk. The atmosphere was extremely 
opeff'and friendly witlj conversation revolving around a recent trip to 
^•Youville College for purposes of assessing the possibility of admission 
for several of the bilingual program students in the fall. The students 
spoke with an evaluator and said that the grade advisdr helped them set and 
movje' toward career goals. According to the director's report, slightly 
over half of the grade ~12 students plan to attend college. 
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^ In addition, they enjoyed the fact that he related to. their families in activl- 
ties such as picnics, cultural events, etc. The program faculty in general, 
interacts with program students beyond the scope of academics and appears eager 
to participate in all activities related to the students. 

Advisement or counseling is conducted on both a formal and infonual 
basis throughout the academic year. Each student meets a minimum of two times 
with the grade advisor for programmatic planning and decision making. In addi- 
tion, individuals and groups of students meet on an ongoing basis to discuss 
concerns, problems, progress, etc. 

The Hispanic grade advisor stresses the importance of a support system 
for the program students which includes role-models,' parental involvement, and 
articulation between programs. Several activities were organized during the 

V 

1981-82 school year for both educational and social purposes (see extracurric-^ 
ular activities). 

An evaluator's observation of the functioning of the support 
personnel in Project BECOME was that of genuine interest and concern 
about student motivation, pijogress, and integration into the total school 
community. Few problems seem to exist in the area of drugs, truancy, and other 
related social upheavals typical of modern urban settings. 

The project coordinator and her secretary play a crucial role in the 
support services provided to the students. There is an atmosphere of caring 
and concern for the students which encourages them (even former graduates) to 
stop in to say "hello." During one of the on-site visits, an evaluator met 
approximately twenty students who came to the office for various reasons. 
Their quest ions>>^tf«fi^^ither handled on the spot or if calls had to be made, 
etc.,, the coordinator and secretary acted with immediacy. 
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The majority of the bilingual program students have either part-time 
or summer jobs and the administration, faculty, and counseling staff all assist 
In making contacts, recommendations, referrals, and especially In assisting with 

i 

filling out job applications and other forms. ^ 

students are monitored constantly by all personnel in the program as 
relates to attendance, performance, and students '^overall proj-ectlon. In the 
classes observed and In meetings with faculty, students who appeared to be 
undergoing some form of stress, fatigue, etc. were questioned and given support 
In order to avoid having problems get out-of-hand. 

During the 1981-82 year, unlike the previous year, one grade advisor 
(Haitian) and both family assistants were on leaves of absence which limited 
home visits and placed an Increased burden on the program staff to maintain 
the follow-up required for dealing, with Incomplete assignments, truancy, and 
other areas of concern. ^ 

The bilingual program refers students with special needs or problems 
to community agencies, such as: Catholic Charities for tutoring and counseling. 
Bureau of Social Services, CETA, and Youth Employment Act for job placement, 

0 

and Solldarldad Humana for high school equivalency and basic skills Instruction. 

Contact ^ maintained with faculty from the vocational and mainstream 
academic tracks In order to ensure academic progress and constancy across pro- 
grams for the program students. This Is of utmost Importance In order to avoid 
a situation where students are able to perform well only within the bilingual 
program. Since they must deal with a larger context, articulation and follow- 
up across programs has been an essential part of the support system established 
by Project BECOME and supported by the administration at Sarah g. Hale High 
School • 
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Administrative support is evident from an Interview with the high 
school's principal. He pointed out the school's long-standing commitment to 
serving children of other than English-speaking backgrounds for the past ten 
years. Furthermore, he reiterated the program's philosophy of preparing stu- 
dents through the native language and Intensive E.S.L. Instruction to function 
successfully In society. He stated that thfe program would continue on tax-levy 
funding should the Title VII funds become unavailable at some future date. 

The principal demonstrated pride In the program and contentment that 
the project coordinator came from within the ranks of Sarah J. Hale's faculty. 
He showed an evaluator trilingual brochures announcing Project BECOME and 
spoke highly of the cultural activities presented during the year (see 
appendix). 

CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 
1 Throughout the 1981-82 school year, curricula and materials were de- 

veloped In Spanish for mathematics, science, and social studies with Individual 
program faculty primarily responsible for these efforts. The rationale for 
the development of these native-language materials was to expose students to 
concepts and termlnoVogy In their own language simultaneously with the use of 
English-language materials. The content developed fol lowed the currlcular 
guidelines of the New York State Education Department. 

Since the passing of the E.S.E.A. Title VII (Bilingual Education Act), 
many curriculum and dissemination centers have been funded to provide native- 
language materials and Spanish is one of the principal target languages due to 
the numerical representation of limited English proficient Hispanic students in 
the United States. 
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Jn contrast, there is an extreme paucity of materials available for 
Haitian students and in spite of recent efforts with the influx bf Haitian 
immigrants to the United States, there has not been sufficient time for the 
adequate development and dissemination of materials for tf)is particular group. 
There are some agencies, however, which have curriculum specialists wit^ ex- 
pertise in the area of French/Haitian Creole (see recommendations) so the lack 
0^ materials may be rectified in the near future. 

Ah additional problem lies with the linguistic diversity represented 
by the Haitian population depending on the number of years of formal schooling 
in Haiti. There is an ongoing debate as to which language(s) should actually 
be taugHt in a Haitian bilingual program — French, Haitian Creole, or both. 
Numerous materials are available in French but few are geared to the Haitian 
population with limited French proficiency. Cyrricular decisions, there/ore, 
need to be made based on an assessment of language proficiency for these stu- 
dents (see recommendations). In addition, contact with other Haitian bilingual 
programs and materials-sharing could help fill the materials gap. 

Several of the bilingual faculty members of Project BECOME expressed 
a need for identifying, modifying, and acquiring native-language materials 
especially for the Haitian component. Each one seiemed to be working on his/ 
her own in this endeavor. In the future, a collaborative project could help 
resolve the materials shortage. 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Project BECOME has a bilingual advisory council comprised of program 
students, parents, and teachers. According to the project coordinator, thi^ 
body meets monthly and serves the purpose of articulation between the program 
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an6 the families of participating stjudents. In addition, parents participate 
In cultural activities and learn about their children's progress through these 
meetings. Other sources of Information to parents consist of the dissemination 
of the program newsletter, letters, minutes from meetings. Invitations to activi- 
ties, and phone calls. An evaluator was Infoij^ed about these activities by 
the coordinator and faculty but no actual documentation was reviewed. 

The Hispanic grade advisor expressed his contentment about the parental 
Involvement for the Hispanic component. However, he expressed his concern about 
the Haitian population since the Haitian grade advisor has been on leave during 
the 1981-82 school year. Although the Hispanic grade advisor has taken on much 
of the task of Integrating the Haitian students, he feels limited by his Inex- 
perience with this component. All of his past Interaction, until two years ago 
when the Haitian component was added to the project, was with Hispanic students. 
The Haitian E.S.L. teacher has been carrying out the function of support per- 
sonnel for the Haitian students In the absence of the Haitian advisor and will 
be granted release time next September to work In conjunction with the grade 
advisor to strengthen this component for the Haitian students. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Th6 project coordinator stated that the major activity in terms of 
staff development for academic year 1981-82 dealt with the professional prep- 
aratlon of faculty through courses at a local university. Faculty members 
were enrolled in numerous courses of study from degrees at the B.S. or B.A. 
level to professional diplomas in supervision and administration. 

Few other in-service staff development activities were carried out, 
according to the coordinator, because the majority of the bilingual faculty 
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members have little need for. formal training in bilingual education given their 
extensive teaching and professional training in this area (average of five or 
more years). Numerous faculty members attended workshops and conferences, how- 
ever» which dealt with bilingual education at the Office of Bilingual Education 
at the Board of Educatfon and professional associations such as the New York 
State Association for Bilingual Education. 

Although in-service training for the bilingual faculty appears not to 
be a high priority area for Project BECOME based on the experience and exper- 
tise of its staff, th^re seems to be a need for work in this area for the Haitian 
teachers in particular, given their fewer years of teaching experience and the 
newness of this component. Furthermore, there is an apparent need for in- 
service workshops for the non-bilingual faculty working with program* students 
in terms of goals of bilingual education, native-language instruction, etc. 
(see recommendations). 

Another staff development activity sponsored by Project BECOME is a 
pre-service orientation at the beginning of each academic semester for personnel 
within and outside of the program to present an overview of the program. This 
is one vehicle for sharing information as to the project's goals and for demon- 
strating the school's administrative support of the project since the principal 
is a speaker at the orientation session. Departmental meetings attended by all 
project staff are held on a monthly basis at which time concerns, students' pro- 
gress, special activities, etc. are discussed. Instructional strategies and 
curricular materials are also said to be topics of discussion at these meetings. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

Project BECOME, as a product of the joint efforts of the program's ad- 
ministration, faculty, students and their parents holds numerous activities 
beyond the scope of academics. During the 1981-82 school year, these Included 
family picnics, a senior trip to Washington, D.C., an3^a trip to D'Youvllle 
College In Buffalo to assess admissions possibilities for several of the pro- 
gram's students. In addition, there was a yearly formal dance, a reception 
for graduating seniors and their families, plays, and publications (see appen- 
dix for a copy of "Panorama"). 

Those working with the bilingual program expressed^Jtl|ie1 r satisfaction 
with the high level of motivation on the part of studentsj and parents to organize 
and participate In activities beyond those related to the'^cademlc preparation 
offered at Sarah J. Hale High School. Student satisfaction may be considered 
high If the low rate of attrition is used as an ^ndlcator. Information reported 
on the number of students and reasons for leaving the program show that of 195 
students, only 1/ left during 1981-82. Most of these students returned to 
their native country. Some were discharged for unknown. reasons or reported 
truant. The majority of those leaving, however, were In grade 10, the group 
whose problems were discussed above under the age section. 
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VI. FINDINGS 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES. INSTRUMENTS, AND FINDINGS 

The following Section presents the assessment Instruments and 
procedures, and the results of the testihg to evaluate student achievemejit 

> 

in 1981-1982. Students were assessed in English language development* 

growth in mastery of their native languages, mathematics, social studies, 

science, and vocational education. The following are the areas assessed 

and the instruments used: 

English as a second language CREST ( Criterion Referenced 
English Syntax Test , Levels I, II, and III), the Test oT 
Proficiency In Engfish Language Skills (New York City Board 
of Education) ; 

Reading in Spanish Interamerican Series, Prueba de Lectura 
(Total reading, forms BS and AS, Level HI 195d version); 

Reading in French Science Research Associates' Test de Lecture 

Mathematics Achievement New York City Arithmetic Computation 
Test and teacher-made tests; 

Social studies — New York City-Wide Examination in Bilingual 
Social Studies (Spanish and French language versions); 

Mathematics performance -- Teacher-made tests; 

Science performance -- Teacher-made tests; 

Native languageN^lasses --Teacher-made tests; 

Attendance -- School and program records. ^ 

On the Test of Proficiency in English Language Skills , 

Statistical and educational ^^significance are reported in Tables 20 

and 21. Similar data are reported for standardized tests of Spanish 

and French reading achievemervt in Tables 22 and 23 and for the 

New York City Arithmetic Computation Test artd a teacher-made math- 

ematlcs examination In Tables 24 and 25, ^ 
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statistical significance was determined through the application of 
the correlated t^-test model. This analysis determines whether the difference 
between -pre-test and post-test mean scores is larger than would be expected 
by chance variation lalone; I.e. Is statistically significant. 

This analysis does not represent an estimate of how students would 
have , performed in the absence of the program. No such estimate could be 
made because of the inapplicability of test norms for this population* and 
the unavailability of an appropriate comparison group. 

Educational significance was determined for each grade level by 
calculating an "effect sire" based on observed summary statistics using the 
procedure recommended by Cohen*. An effect size, for the correlated t^-test 
model is an estimate of the difference between pre-test and post-test means 
expressed in standard deviation units freed Of the 1/ifluence of sample 
size. It became desirable to establish sujch an estimate because substantial 
differences , that do exist frequently fail, to reach statistical significance 
if the number-of observations for each unit of statistical analysis is 
small. Similarly, statistically significant difference often are not 
educationally meaningful. 

Thus, statistical and educational significance permit a more 
meaningful appraisal of project outcomes. As a rule of thumb, the following 
effect size indices are recommended by Cohen as guides to interpreting 
educational significance (ES): ' 



♦Jacob Cohen.. Statistical Power Analysis for the Behavioral Sciences 
(Revised Editlonyi New York: Academic Press, 1977, Chapter 2. 
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a difference of 1/5 » .20 » low ES 

\ 

a difference of 1/2 « .50 • medium ES 
a difference of 4/5 » .80 « high ES 

The Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) was used to 
measure growth In English language proficiency. Th^ Instrument tests 
mastery of specific syntactic skills at three levels. Levels I and II 
contain 25 objectives each, such as knowledge of present-tense forms of the 
verb **to be" (Level I), or possessive adjectives and pronouns ([.evel 11). 
Material at the advanced Level III Is organized Into 15 objectives, such as 
reflexive pronouns. At each level, students are asked to complete four 
Items per objective. The Items are multiple choice and consist of sentence 
frames for which students must choose a word or phrase from four possibilities. 
Mastery of a skill objective Is determined by a student's ability to answer 
three out of four Items correctly. 

This report analyzes students^' performance at the three test 
levels. Performance breakdowns are reported by both grade and level of 
test taken with Information on the average number of objectives mastered 
and the average number of objecti ves mastered per month of schooling (see 
Tables 16, 17, 18, and 19). 

The results of the(?Mter1on referenced tests In mathematics, ^ 
social studies, and science are reported In term^ of the number and percent 
of students achieving the criterion levels set for the participants. Each 
term Is report;ed separately, as high school students may be programmed for 
^different courses each term. Results of these test admlnstratlons are 
reported In Tables 26 and 27 for Spanish-speaking students and Tables 28 and 
29 for Haitian students, these tables report the number tested and the 
percent passing the tests. 
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Comparisons of the success of program students 1n mathematics, 
science, and social studies bourses taught In the bilingual program with 
those .of non-program students In similar mainstream courses are contained 
In Table 30. This Information was obtained from the project coordinator • 

R^tes of success of students In vocational education, business 
education, and native language courses are reported by course and by grade 
In Tables 31 through These tables contain the numbers of students** 
reported as taking the relevant courses, and the percent passing, for fall 
and for spring courses separately. 

Comparisons of the attendance rates of program participants with 
tljgt; of the school as a whole are presented by grade In Table 35. This 
table contains average rate for the school and for the various participant 
groups, the percent differences. Value of the £ statistic, and Its level of 
statistical sl^gnlflcance. 



TABLE 16 



Perforfiance of Students Tested on the / < 
CrIterlon.Referenced English Syntax Test ^ " 

(CREST): Average Number of Objectives Mastered by Grade and Test ItsA} 

' (E.S.L. title r Spanish-Speaking Students, IPall Semester) 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL n 



LEVEL 111 



TOTALS 



Grade 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N ' Pre Post Gain Gain/ 

Month 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gain Gain/ 
V Month 



Average Number of 

. Objectives Mastered j. 
Pre Post Gain Galrf/ 
Month 



Average 
Months of 
Treatment 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Gain Gain/ 
Month 



14 8.7 12.6 3.8 



1.3 



2 8.0 10.5 2.5 



0.7 



16 



2.9 



10 



15 7.6 10.8 3.2 



1.0 



12 15.4 16.3 0.9 



0.1 



9.6 13.^ 3.6 1. 



30 



2.9 



11 



3 7.3 10.3 3.0 



1.0 



2 18.5 22.5 4.0 



1.4 



8.2 13.5 5.2 



2.8 



3.7 



2.3 



4.2 



1.2 



0.7 



1.4 



12 



2 10.5 11.5 



1.0 



0.3 



8.3 16.0 



7.7 



2.4 



3.0 



5.0 



1.6 



Total 34 8.2 11.5, 



3.3 



1.1 



19 13.8 16.3 2.5 



0.7 



7 



8.8 13.4 



4.B 



60 



2.9 



NOTE: number of objective;^ for each level: Level 1 (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). 
*S1xty Spanish-speaking students were pre- and post^tested with the CREST In the fall term. 
•More students were tested at Level I thiin at Levels 11 and MI. 



3.2, 



1.0 



Spanish-speaking students mastered an average of 1.1 Instructional objections on Level I. 0.7 on Level U, and 1.5 on Level Ml from pre- to 
post-test In the fall term. Generally, all students did well, with those tested at Level I and Level III meeting or exceeding the program 



post 

objective of one objective mastered per month. 



71 



I 

en 
I 



Gr^de 



TABLE 17 

PerfonMnce of Studtnts Tested on the - 
Criterion Reftrtnced English Syntax Test 

(CREST): Averaqe Number of Obiectlves N«sttred by Grade and Test Level 

(E.S.L. Title I Spanlsh-Speakinq Students, Sprldq Semester) 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL III 



TOTALS 



Averaqe Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gain Gain/ 
Month 



Averaqe Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post Gain Gain/ 
Month 



Averaqe Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gain Gain/ 
Month 



AVeraqe 
Months of 
N Treatment 



Averaqe Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Gain Gain/ 
' Month 



9 


11 


4.9 


11.9 


7.0 


1.8 


8 


7.0 


13.6 


6.6 


1.6 












19 


3.4 


6.8 


1.7 


10 


5 


7*6 


14.4 


6.8 


1.7 


14 


4.5 ' 


11.7 


7.2 


1.8 


1 


13.0 


14.0 ' 


1.0 


0.2 


20 


3.9 


6.R 


1.7 


n 


1 


5.0 


16.0 


IKO 


3.1 


4 


17.0 


21.5 


4.5 


t.l 












5 


3.7 


5.8 


1.5 


12 












1 


10.0 


20.0 


10.0 


1.1 


2 


7.0 


10.0 


3.0 


0.7 


3 


0.2 


5.3 


0.1 


Total 


17 


5.7 


12.9 


7.2 


1.8 


27 


7.3 


14.0 


6.7 


1.4 


3 


9.0 


11.3 


2.3 


0.5, 


47 


3*4 


6.6 


1.2^ 



NOTE: number of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15). 
*Forty-seven Spanlsh-speakinq students Mere pre- and post-tested with the CREST In the sprinq term. 

* Spanish students performed exceptionally well at Levels I and II. The number of responses for Level III was too small te be 
conclusive. Each qrade within Level I and Level II exceeded the proqram objective of one } 
objective mastered per month. ) * . 

'Most of the students were tested at Level II In the sprfnq. 
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^ • TA6LE 18 

• ■ . %. " * 

2 PerfonMnct of Studtnts Tested on tht 

' Criterion Refrenced English S^hUn T»$t 

. (CREST): Average Number Of Objectives Mastered by Grade and Test Level 

' (E«S.L. Title I Haitian Students, l^all Semester) 



Grade 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL MI 



TOTALS 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N . Pre Post , Gain Gain/ 

Month 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gain Gain/ 
Month 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gain G#1n/ 
Month 



Average 
Months of 
Treatment 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Gain Gain/ 
Month 



9 


18 


8.6 


18.4 


9.8 


3.1 


i 


10.5 


14.0 


3.5 


1.1 










20 


3.2^ 


9.2 


2.8 


10 


6 


10.8 


16.8 


6.0 


1.8 


6 


13.3 


21.2 


7.8 


2.5 ^ 


. 1 12.0 


14.0 


2.0 


0.6 


13 


3.2 


6.5 


2.0 


11 


1 


5.0 


19.0 


14.0 


4.3 


3 


14.0 


17.6 


3.6^ 


1.2 










4 


3.1 


6.2 




12 


3 


7.6 


16.3 


8.6 


? 

2.7 


6 


11.5 


21.8 


IF 

10.3 


3.3 








/ 


9 


3.2 


9.8 


3.0 


Total 


28 


8.8 


17.9 


9.0 


2.8 


17 


12.5 


19.9 


7.5 


2.4 


1 12.0 


14.0 


2.0 


0.6 


46 


3.2 


8.3 


2.6 



NOTE: number of objectives for each level: Level I (25). Level II 125). Lev^l III (15). 
•Forty-six Haitian students were pre- and post-tested with the CREST In the tall term. ^ 
•More students were tested at Level I than at Levels II and III. j 

•Haitian students performed exceptionally well at alt levels and In each grade. In fact, each^grade within Level I and Level 11^ 
exceeded the program objective of oite additional objective mastered per month. ^ 



TABLE 19 

PerforiNance of Studtnts Test«d on the 
Criterion Referenced English Syntax Ttst 

(CREST): Average Number of Objectives Mastered by Grade and Test Level 

(E.S.L. Title I Haitian Students. Spring Semester) 



I 

en 
vo 
I 



LEVEL I 



Average Number of. 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL III 



Average Number of 



Average Numbep^f 
Objectives Klftered 



TOTALS 



Average Average Number of 
Months of Objectives Mastered 



Grade 


N 


Pre" 


Post 


Gain . 


Gafn/ 
Month 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 


Gain/ 
Month 


N 


Pre 


Pos^ 


"^Gain 


Gain/ 
Month 


N 


Treatment 


Gain 


Gain/ 
Month 


9 


12 


12.0 


19.6 


7.5 


1.9 


13 


13.4 


19.4 


5.9 


1.5 












25 


3.9 


6.7 


1.7 


10 


S 


7.0 


17.2 


10.2 


2.5 


10 


9.8 


16.7 


6.9 


1.7 


4 


9.5 


13.2 


3.7 


0.9 


19 


4.0 


7.1 


1.7 


11 


S 


12.2 


20.8 


8.6 




3 ' 


U.3 


16.3 


5.0 


1.4 


3 


13.0 


14.3 


K3 


0.3 


11 


3.4 


5.6 


1.2 


12 






4^ 






4 


9.0 


18.7 


9.7 


2.5 


5 


7.8 


11.8 


^•P ' 


1.0 


9 


3.9 


6.5 


1.6 


Total 


2? 


10.9 


19.3 


8.4 


2.1 


30 


11.4 


18.1 


6.6 


1.7 


12 


9.6 


12.9 


3.2 


0.8 


64 


3.8 


6.6 


1.5 



NOTE: number of objectives for e*ch level: Level I (25). Level II (25). Level III (15). 
•Stxt^-four Haitian students were pre- and post-tested with the CRfST in the spring ten*. 

•Haitian students perfornwd exceptionally well at aU levels and In each grade. In fact, each grade within Level I and Level II 
exceeded the program objective of one additional objective mastered per month. 



•Most of the students were tested at Level II Injthe spring. 
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TABLE 20 
English Reading Achievement 

Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences 'Between Initial and Final Test Scores 
in Reading Achievement of Spanish-Speaking Students wjith Full Instructional Treatment on 
The Test of Proficiency in English Laxijuage Skills , by Grade 





Pre- 


■Test 


Post 


-Test 






A 

test 






Grade N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standa rd 
Deviation 


Mean 

Difference 


Corr. 
Pre /post 


Level of 
Significance 


Educational 
Significance 


9 18 


124.72 


32.17 


138.44 


35.55 


13.72 


.884 • 


3.50 


.003 


.91 


10 38 


133.18 


41.17 


141.18 


47.72 


8.00 


.860 


2.02 


.050 


.45 


11 14 


166.50 


15.61 


176.78 


12.63 


10.28 


.931 


6.42 


.000 


1.23 


12 19 


161.47 


25.18 


171.78 


15.25 


10.31 


.799 


2.83' 


.011 


.78 



•Eighty-nine Spanish-speaking students from all four grade^were pre- and post-tested with these tests anfd 
all groups had large positive gains. 

•Gains by students in all grades were statistically significant. 

\ 
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TABLE 21 
English Reading Achievement 

significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial and Final Test Scores 
In Reading Achievement of Haitian Students with Full Instructional Treatment on 
The Test of Proficiency In English Language Skills , by Grade 

.. \ 







Pre 


-Test 


■ Post 


-Test 


















Standard 




Standa^d 


Mean 


Corr. 


T- 


Level of 


Educational 


Grade 


N 


Mean 


Deviation 


Mean 


Deviation 


Difference 


Pre/post 




Significance 


Significance 


9 


18 


122.22 


19.77 


145.00 


20.76 


'22.77 


.838 


8.34 


.000 


1.26 


10 


16 


122.93 


20.58 


134.93 


25.23 


12.00 


.887 


4.07 


.001 


1.02 


11 


9 


126.88 


20.52 


137.33 


19.15 


10.44 


- .816.^ 


2.59 


.032 


0.95 


12 


11 . 


135.00 


14.86 


147.00 


8.16 


12.00 


.839 


4.35 


.001 


1.14 



1 



•Fifty-four Haitian students from all four grades were pre- and post-tested with these tests and a^l groups 
had [large positive gains. 

•.Gains by students In all grades were statistically and educationally sigaiflcant. 



TABLE 22 - 

Spanjsh Reading Achievement ^ 

i 

Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial and Final Test Scores ^ 
in Reading Achievement of Spanish-Speaking Program Studi&nts with Full Instructional Treatment 

on the Prueba de Lectura by Grade ^ 



Pre-Test Post-Test 



Grade N- 


Mean 


, Standard 
^Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
. Deviation 


Mean 

Difference 


Corr. 
Fre/post 


.T- 


Level of 
Significance 


Educational 
Significance 


9 18 


77.1 


2.5 


101.1 


5.2-- 


V 

24.0 • 


0.558 


23.32 \ 


^0001 


1.392 


10 3a 


74.2 


11.9 


99.3 


17.6 • 


25; 1 


0.184 


7.98*! 


' *!oooi ' 


1.122 


11 14 


78.0 


2.2 


104,8 


3.5 


26.8 


0.556 


.33.68 


.0001 


1.403 


12 20 


78.7 


1.4 


105.9 


2.3 


. 27.1 


0.-306 


50. 80" 


.0001 


, 1-412. 



•Ninety Spanish-speaking students from all fbur grades were pre- and post-tested with this test and all 
groups had large positive gains. 

•Gains by students in all grades were statistically and educationally significant. 
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, TABLE 23 ' , 

French Reading Achievement 

significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial 
and Final. Test Scores In Reading Achievement of French-Speaking Program- 
Students with Full Instructional Treatment on the Test de Lecture by Grade 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



Grade N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


i Mean 


Standard 
•Deviation 


Mean 

Difference 


Corr. 
Pre/post 


T- 

test 


Level of 
Significance 


Educational 
Significance 


9 18 


70f0 


16.9 


77.2 


7.5 


7.2 


.17 


1.76 


.\)97 


.558 


10 17 


70.1 


19.3 


77.2 


18.3 


7.2 


.82 


2.63 


.018 


.768 


11 9 


67.5 


' 18.7 


78.4 


10.3 


10.8 


.36 


K83 


.104 


.7697 


12 ' 11 


84.9 


' 10.4 


89.3 


6.5 


4.4 


.66 


1.89 


.088 


.7168 



•Fifty-five French-speaking students for whom data were reported were pre- and post-tested on this test. 

•Avferage pre- to post-test gains ranged from 4.4 raw score points In grade 12 to 10.8 In grade 11.^ 

•Average scores increased at each grade level from the pre- to, the post-test. ^ \^ 

^•The gain for grade ten was statistically significant, while all galnslwere of moderate educational 
significance. ^ 



TABLE 24 ' 
' Mathematics Achievement 

Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial and Final Test Scores 
in Mathematics Achievement of Spanish-Speaking Students with Full Instructional Treatment on 
the New York City Arithmetic Computation Test in Spanish by Grade. 



J 


Pre 


-Test 


Post 


-Test 












Grade N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 

Difference 


Corr. 
Pre/post 


T- 

test 


Level of ' 
Significance 


Educational 
Significance 


9 17 


9.4 


6.7 


13.8 


7.5 


4.4 


.881 


5.09 


.0001 


^ 1.136 


' 10 ^8 


10.2 


4.7 


13.8 


8.1 


3.5 


.801 


4.20 


.0001 


.8219 


11 14 

c 


13.9 


7.4 


17.2 


7.6 


3.3 


.487 


1.61 


.131 


«579 


12 20 


19.0 


8.9 

1» 


22.8 


9.3 


3.7 


.776 


2.74' 


^ .013 


.764 



•Eighty-nine Spanish-speaking students for whom data were reported were pre- and post-tested with the New 
York City Arithmetic Computation Test. 

•Mean score gains ranged from 3.3 raw score points at the eleventh grade to 4.4 points for the ninth grade. 
•The gains were statistically and educationally significant for the ninth, tenth, and twelfth grades. 
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r TABLE 25 
Mathematics Achievement 




Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial and Final Test Scores 
in Mathematics Achtevement of Haitian Students with Full Instructional Treatment on 



I 

cn 
I 





Pre-Test 


Post 


-Test 












Grade N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 

Difference 


fcorr. 
Pre/post 


T- 
, test 


Level of 
• Signi f icance 


Educational 
Significance 


9 18 


64.66 


14.96 


' 77.16 


5.89 . 


12.50 ■ 


-0.149 


3.14 


.006 


.86 


10 16 


72.81 


7.67 


83.56 


11.79 


10.75 


.818 


6.09 


.0001 


1.19 


11 9 


71.88 


4.56 


79.44 , 


9.35 


7.55 


.589 


2.98 


.018 


1.02 


12 11 


77.27 


8.60 


92.63 


9.23 


15.36 


.484 


5.6i. 


.0001 


1.23 



^ : '' \ — 

•Fifty-four Haitian students from all four grades were pre- and post-tested with these mathematics tests 
and all groups had large positive gains. 

•Gains by students in all groups were statistically and educationally significant. 
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TABLE 26 

Number of Span1sh*Speak1ng Program 
Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations In Content-Area Subjects (Fall) 




Course 


Grade 
1 N 


9 

i 

Passing 


Grade 
N 


10 

t 

Passing 


Grade 
N 


11 

% 

Passing 


Grade 
N 


12 
Pacing 


Total 
N 


t 

Passing 


Matheinatlcs 


20 


75.0 


41 


51.2 


14 


35.7 


17 


A. 4 


.92 


50.0 


Science 


19 


78.9 


36 


. 66.7 


13 


61.5 


5 


100.0 


73 


71.0 


Social Studies 


19 


89.5 


41 


82.9 


12 


50.0 


20 


80.0 


92 


79.0 



'Overall, the passing rate for Spanish-speaking progVam students enrolled In mathematics wa;s 50 
percent In the fall, with the ninth grade having the highest passing rate (75 percent). 

'Overall, the passing rate for Spanish-speaking program students enrolled In l&clence courses was 
71 percent In the fall. ' The twelfth grade had the highest passing rate (100 percent) In fall 
science courses. 

'Overall, the^passlng rate, for Spanish-speaking program students enrolled In social studies 
courses was 79 percent. Elevervth-grade students had the lowest passing rate In this subject 
(50 percent). 
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Number of Spanish-Speaking Progimnf 
Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations In Content-Area Subjects (Spring) 



Grade 9 



Grade 10 



Grade 11 



Grade 12 



Total 



Cour^se 


1 " 


% 

Passing 


N^»^ss1nq 


N 


X 

Passing 


N 


X ^ 
Passing 


N 


X 

Passing 


Mathematics 


23 


69.6 


4a 82.5 


12 


75.0 


18 


loo.a 


93 


82. Q 


Science 


22 


90.9 


38 92.1 


12 


83.3 


4 


100.0 


76 


91.0 


Social Studies 


24 


75. (/ 


39 79.5 


14 


85.7 


14 


100.0 


91 


82.0 



*0vera11» the passing rate for Spanish-speaking students enrolled In mathematics courses Increased 
from 50 percent In the fall to 82 percent In the spring. The twelfth grade had the highest 
passing rate (100 percent) In this subject. 

•Overall, the passing rate for Spanish-speaking program students enrolled In science courses 
Increased from 71 percent In the fall to 91 percent In the spring. Each grade did ^extremely 
well with passing rates of 90 percent or more, except for grade 11 students with an 83 percent 
passing rate. 

•Overall, the passing rate for Spanish-speaking program students enrolled In social studies 
courses Increased from 79 percent In the fall to 82 percent In the spring. The twelfth grade 
had the highest passing rate (100 percent) for social studies In the spring. 
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^ TABLE 28 

Number of Haitian Program 
Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Content-Area Subjects (Fall) 



Grade 9 



Grade 10 



Grade 11 



Grade 12 



Total 



« 

Course 


1 N 


Passing 


N 


PassiM 1 


N 


Passing 


N 


> * 1 
Passing | N' 


X 

Passing 


Mathematics 


21 


38.1 


16 


62.5 


10 


80.0 


12 


100.0 


59 


64.0 


Science 


21 


61.9 


16 


81.3 


10 


80.0 


12 


75.0 


59 


73.0 


Social vStudies 

/ 


21 


85.7 


16 


81.3 


10 


70.0 


12 


-91.7 

\ 


59 


83.0 



'Overall, the passing rate for Haitian program students enrolled in mathematics courses was 64 
percent in the fall. The twelfth grade had the highest passing rate (100 percent) in this 
subject. It should be noted that these were mainstream courses taught in English. 

'Overall, the passing rate for Haitian program students enrolled in mainstream science courses 
was 73 percent in the fall. The tenth grade had the highest passing rate (81 percent) in this 
subject. 

'Overall, the passing rate for Haitian program students enrolled in social studies courses was 83 
percent in the fall. Each §rade did quite well in social studies with passing rates of 81 
percent or more, except for grade 11, which nevertheless had respectable results with 70 percent 
passing in the fal 1. 
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^ TABLE 29 
Number of Haitian Program 



Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Content-Area Subjects (Spring) 



Course 


Qrade 9 

1 ^ ' 
1 N Passing 


Grade 
1)" 


10 

% - 
Passing 


Grade 
N 


11 

% 

Passing 


Grade 

'n 


12 

Y 

Passing 


* Total 
N 


Passing 


Mathematics 


• 29 . 


100.0 


23 


100.0 


17 


94.1 


11 


100.0 


80 


99.0 


Science 


29 


lOOJq 




95.7 


17 ' 


100,8 


12 


100.0 


81 


99.0 


Social Studies 


29 


93.1 


^3 


91.3 


17 


94.1 


12 


100. d 


81 


94.0 
1*- 



•Overall, the passing rate for Haitian stydents enrolled In mainstream mathematics courses 
Increased from 64 percent In the fall to 99 percent In the spring. Each grade Had remarkable 
results In mathematics with 100 percent passing, except for grade 11 which had a very respectable 
94 percent passing rate In the spring.^ 

•Overall, the passing rate for Haitian program Students enrolled In mainstream science courses 
Increased from 73 percent In the fall to 99 percent In the spring. Each grefde had remarkable 
results In science with 100 percent passing, except for grade 10 which had a very respectable 96 
percent passing rate In the spring. 

•Overall, the passing rate for Haitian program students enrolled In social studies courses 
Increased from 83 percent In the fall to 94 {percent In the spring. Each grade did quite well 
with passing rates of 91 percent or more In social studies In the spring. m 
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TABLE 30 

Comparison of Perrfonnance of Program and Mainstream 
Students In Content-Area Subjects* 
(Spring 1982) 



B11 Ingual Program 
Students 



Mainstream 
Students 



Percentage Points 
Difference 



Courses 


N 


Number 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


Number 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


f 


SocIaI Studies 


105 


68 


74.25 


1516 


1010 


66.6 


7.65 


tlathonatlcs 


97 


78 


83.75 


716 


356 


50.0 


33.75 


Scl ence 


68 


62 


91.0 


915 


496 


54.0 


37.0 



^Information supplied b^^the project coordinator. 

^For social studies, mathematics, and science, the percent passing was higher for the 
bilingual program than for the mainstream students. 
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TABLE 31 

V 

Number of Spanish-Speaking Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations In Native Language Arts 



Course 



% 

H Passing 



— 7 

Grade 10- 
N Passing 



Grade 11 
N 



Passing 



Grade .1? 
N Passing 



» I 

ssinq I 



Total 



% 

Passing 



Nati'^e Language Arts 
(Fall) 



21 



76.2 38 



60.5 13 



6§,^2 



100 



91 



74.0 



Matlv^ Language^/\rts 
(Spring) 



24 



66.7 41 



65.^ 13 



61.5 17 



100 



95 



72.0 



■Overall, students did well in their native language arts courses. Of the 91 students taking the 
exam in the fall, 74 percent passed. In the spring, 72 percent of the 95 students who took the 
exam passed. ^ 



\ 
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TABLE 32 

Number of Haitian Program. Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in. Native Language Arts 





Grade 


9 


Grade 


10 


Grade 


11 . 


Grade 


12 


Total 








% 




% 




% 




% 




% 


( Course 


N 


Passing 


N ■ 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


Native Language Arts 


21 




16 


100.0 


10 


100.0 


12 


100.0 


59 


98.0 


















1 


Native Lanauage Arts 


29 


100.0 


23 


91.3 


17 


94.1 


12 


100.0 


81 


: 96.0 


(Spring) 





















•Overall, Haitian students scored remarkably well with 98 percent passing in the fall and 96 
percent passing in the spring. 
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TABLE 33 

Number of Spanish-Speaking Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 



Teacher-Made Examinations in Vocational Education Courses, By Language of Instruction (Fall and Spring) 



. 9* / 




Grade ^ 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total' 


Fall 

rail 






X 


* 






X 




N P;)^ ^ i nn 


N 


Passing 


n r d 3 3 1 ny 




N 


Passing 


Stenography 
















f Fnal ish ) 




6 


100.0 


1 • 1 nn n 




3 


100.0 


















Y Pnni 1 ch \ 

^ tngi 1 sn ; 




2 


100.0 






2 


100.0, 


« Typing 
















(Span. /Eng.) 


1 100.0 


15 


100.0 


3 100.0 


1 100.0 


20 


100.0 


Vocational Ed. 
















(Span. /Eng.) 


1 100.0 


6 


66.7 






7 


71 




- - 
Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total 


Spring 


% 




X 


X 


% 




X 




N Passing 


N 


Passing 


N Passing 


N Passing 


N 


Passing 


Stenography 
















(English) 




5 


IQO.O 


1 100.0 




6 


100.0 


Vocational Ed. 
















(English) 




4 


100.0 






4 


100.0 


Typing 
















(Span. /Eng. ) 


1 100.0 


12 


100.0 


2 100.0 


1 100.0 


16 


100.0 


Vocational Ed. 
















(Span. /Eng. ) 




12 


100.0 




*-r 


12 


100.0 



•Generally, most Hispanic students taking vocational courses In English and Spanish/English 
performed quite well. All grade levels in each area had passing rates of 100 percent except for 
Grade 10, vocational education in Spanish/English in the fall. 
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TABLE 34 

Number of Haitian Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in Vocational Education Courses, By Language of Instruction (Fall and Spring) 



Grade 9 



Grade 10 



Grade 11 



Grade 12 



Total 



Fall 






X 




X 




X 




X 




X 






N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


Stenography 
























(English) 




1 


100.0. 






1 


100.0 


1 


100.0 


3 


100.0 


Typing (Haitian 
























Creole/Eng. ) 




8 


87.5 


4 


75.0 


2 


100.0 


9 


77.8 


23 


83.0 


Vocational Ed. (Haitian 






















Creole/Eng. ) 




2 


160.0 


4 


100.0 


1 


100.0 






7 


100.0 



Spring 



N 



Grade 9 

X 

Passing 



Grade 10 

X ' 

N Passing 



Grade 11 
X 

N Passing 



Grade 12 Total 

X .) X 
N Passing ( N Passing 



Stenography 
(Engl 1sh) 



1 



100.0 



1 



100.0 



1 



100.0 



100.0 



Typing (Haitian 

Creole/Eng.) 8 100.0 4 100.0 2 100.0 
Vocational Ed. (Haitian 

Creole/Eng.) 4 100.0 8 100.0 2 100.0 



100.0 23 
14 



100.0 
100.0 



•All Haitian-speaking students enrolled In business/vocational education courses performeii 
remarkably well with overall passing rates of 100 percent In each area except for fall typing 
taught billngually. 
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TABLE 35 

■ 

significance of the Difference Between the Attendance Percentage of 
Program Students and the Attendance Percentage o^ Mainstream Students 









Mean 


Standard 


Grade 


N 


Percentage 


Deviation 


9 


54 


93.90 


7.81 


10 


68 


92.75 


10.15 


11 


30 


91.93 


7.75 


12 


32 


95.35 


4.26 


Total ^ 


184 


93.41 


8.32 



Mainstream Attendance Percentage: 75.32 

Percentage p. ^ 
Difference 

18.09 z = .6111 « NS 



•The attendance rate for bilingual students w^s 18 pecentage 
points higher than the overall rate ftr mainstream students. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Student achievement In the various currlcular areas Is summarized 

below. 

Knowledge of English Syntax 

Both Hispanic and Haitian students achieved good rates of mastery 
of the 1nst^uct1onal objectives In the CREST. Overall, Spanish-speaking 
program students mastered an average of 1.0 and 1.2 objectives per month In 
the fall and spring, respectively. This met the program criterion of one 
objective mastered per month of instruction. Students tested on Level II 
In the fall and Level III In the spring were the only groups falling to 
meet the criterion. 

Overall, Haitian-speaking program students mastered an average of 
2.6 and 1.5 objectives per month In the fall and spring, respectively. The 
one student tested at Level III In the fall and students at Level III In 
the spring were the only groups falling to meet the proposed objective of 
one CREST objective mastered per month. 

Reading In English ^ 

On the Test of Proficiency In English Language Skills , Hispanic 
students made gains which were statistically significant In all grades. 

Haitians tested with this Instrument performed quite well. 
Average scores Increased at each grade level from the pre- to the post- 
test. The gains were statistically and educationally significant for all 
grades. 
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Reading In the Native Language 

On the' ^Test de Lecture > a test of reading In French, Haitian 

' i 

students In grade 10 achieved generally large gains which wer^ statistically 

significant. All gains were Judged to be of moderate educational significance. 

Gain scores for achievement reading In Spanish (the Interamerlcari 

series Prueba de Lectura ) were statistically and e<tucat1onal ly significant 

at each grade leveK / 

Achievement In Mathematics ^ 

Eighty-nine Spanish-speaking students for whom data were reported 
were pre- and post -tested with the New York City Arithmetic Computation Test . 
The gains were both educationally and statistically significant- for the 
ninth, tenth, and twelfth grades. The few Haitians with matched pre/post 
scores on a teacher-made Instrument showed slight Increases In the average 
scores for all grade levejs except grade eleven. Gains by students In all 
groups were statistically and educationally significant. 

Achievement In the Content Areas 

The overall passing rate for Spanish-speaking students In mathematics 
courses was 50 percent In the fall and 82 percent In the spring. In 
science, the overall pas;s1n9 rate was 71 percent In the fall and 91 percent 
In the spring. The overall passing rate for social studies classes was 79 
percent In the fall and 82 percent In the spring. 

For Haitian program students the overall passing rate In math- 
ematics was 64 percent In the fall and 99 percent In the spring. The* 
overall passing rate for science courses was 73 percent In the fall and 99 
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percent in the spring. In social studies, the overall passinig rate was 83 
percent in the fall and 94 percent in the spring. 

In general, both the Hispanic and Hait'ian program students 
performed well in the content-areas and passing rates increased from fall 
to spring. 

In the content areas, according to information supplied by the 
program coordinator, bilingual program students achieved passing rates 
which exceeded the passing rates of mainstream students in comparable 
classes in every area (see Table 30). In almost all cases, the differences 
in favor of program students were stattstical ly significant (that is,' * 
greater than was likely to have occurred by chance). On the whole, program 
students met the criterion for achievement in the content areas. 

Achievement on City-Wide Tests 

According to information provided by the project coordinator, all 
12 students who took the city-wide social studies test passed it. 

Achievement in Native Language Classes 

In courses in their native language, Hispanic students generally 
achieved high passing rates, ranging from 74 percent in the fall to 72 
percent in the spring. 

Hal tain students achieved very high rates of passing in their 
French classes. The overall passing rate was 98 percent in the fall and 96 
percent in the spring. 

Achievement in Business Classes 

In business and vocational courses, Haitian and Hispanic students 
achieved very high rates of success. Overall, the Hispanic and Haitian 
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students achieved 100 percent passing rates in all areas except vocational 
education (Hispanic students) and typing (Haitian students) in the fall. 



Attendance ' 

The attendance rate for the bilingual program students was higher 
than the overall rate for mainstream students by 18 points. 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Several of the salient features of the Sarah J. Hale High School's 
* Project BECOME which emerge as a result of the 1981-82 evaluation are: 

1) a strong commitment on the part of teachers, support personnel, 
and administrators to the program students; 

^ 2) high attendance rates (approximately 94 percent) for students 

participating In the project as compared to the rate (approximately 75 
percent) for the school population at large; 

3) low attrition rates among bilingual program students and no 
suspensions recorded to date during the 1981-82 year; 

4) the option of studying an academie or vocational track in 
accordance with student needs and career goals; 

' 5) extracurricular activities such as trips, plays, picnics, 
etc. which involve students, faculty, and parents, as well as a publication 
entitled "Panorama" which consists of original works by faculty and students; 

6) Intensive E.S.L. and native-langaage instruction offered 
to students concurrently through the middle of their junior year (this 

s 

assists tn the process of mainstreaming for the remainder of their high 
school careers during which time they study all content courses in English); 

7) native-language materials (Spanish) developed by bilingual 
faculty members for mathematics and science which in combination with texts 

^in English, foster proficiency in English and continued development and 
maintenance of Spanish; 

8) a general sense of accomplishment and suppprt among those 
participating in the bilingual program (faculty and students) and high - 
expectations are placed on the students; 
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9) a Haitian club has been formed this year with the assistance 
of the Haitian E.S.L. teac^ter who will also have release time next year to 
counsel the Haitian students (the formation of the club and the services 
offered by the E.S.L. teacher demonstrate follow-up on last year's recommen- 
dation for further development of the Haitian component of Project BECOME 
[see evaluation report, 1980-81, pg. 91]); 

10) the faculty In the vocational track are supportive of the bi- 
lingual program's efforts and satisfied with the results In terms of achieve- 
ment and motivation on the part of the bilingual students; 

11) the counseling component of the blllngual^program 'Is understaffed 
this year, but the one staff person working with the students Is cognizant of 
their needs and sensitive to cross-cultural differences which require special 
attention. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON THE EVALUATION FOR 1981-82 
-"a 

Based on the information provided by the administratior|» faculty, and 
students as well as data collected from interviews and classroom observations, 
the following recommendations are offered from the 1981-82 evaluation of Project 
BECOME at Sarah J. Hale High School: 

1) During the 1981-82 there was no representation of program stu- 
dents in one of the three career sequences offered at Sarah J. Hale, namely, 
the health professions. An assessment of the reasons why students have not 
chosen this area of study as a potential career should be conducted. In addi- 
tion, information concerning the goals and career opportunities in the health 
professions should be shared .with the students either through me^ngs with 
faculty and students from that program or professionals brought wto address 
the students about this field. ^ ^ 

2) Given its recent inclusion in Project BECOME, the Haitian com- 
ponent needs more support in materiaU development, modification, and acquisition 
for both the academic and vocational sequences. In addition, communication with 
other Haitian programs locally and at the national level is cfssential for 
sharing information and materials for this target population. 

3) Given the debate in the field concerning instruction for 
Haitian students vis-a-vis French or Haitian Creole, an assessment of 
language dominance and proficiency should be conducted for the students. 

If it is determined that students are fluent in French, materials and instruction 
should be conducted in that language. If, however, the students' dominance 
and proficiency are in the vernacular, Haitian Creole, that language should be 
utilized for content-area instruction and French' be taught as a second language 
should the community so choose. 
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4) Based on the number of faculty expressing a dire need for native- 
language materials for J)oth groups but especially for the Haitian students, 
technical assistance should be requested from the Bilingual Education Service 
Center (BESC) at Hunter College, the State Education Department's Bilingual 
Bureau, and the Office ot Bilingual Education of the New York City Board of 
Education. These agencies have personnel with expertise r^elated to resources 
arrd currlcular materials for the Hispanic and Haitian populations. 

5) Given the concerns about the program students' entry and adjust- 
ment In the mainstream curriculum of Sarah J. H41e High School, t>>e bilingual 
program should continue to prepare students both academically and psychologically 
for this transition. An emphasis on articulation between mainstream and program 
faculty should be strc/igthened.' 

6) In order to foster Interaction between the Haitian and Hispanic 
students and the mainstream students, efforts are necessary In terms of joint 

cultural activities. Since the only classes where all the groups are combined 

If » 

are the electi ves,; drt , music, physical education, and vocational courses, the 
' students need other vehicles for sharing across groups. 

7) The program was at a disadvantage this year due to the fact that 
the Haitian gr'ade advisor was on a leave-of-absence. This created a situation 
of overloading for the other support services personnel In the program. The 
program will need to concentrate on the area of support services for t^e Haitian 
students next year In order to compensate and to enrich that component. 

8) There Is a need for greater articulation i|1th the parents of 
program students either through Advisory Council activities or other planned 
extracurricular ones. One" possible means of strengthening this might be through 
having the parents from both groups plan a cultural activity to be shared with 
the school community at large. 
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9) One copy of "Panorama," a. publication put out by the bilingual 
progham was examined and several spelling and grammattcal errors were noted 
1p the Spanish. In the future, all prfBli cat ions should he carefully proof- 
read and edited especially since the content is a product of the s.tudents' ' ' 

and faculty's work and merits close scrutiny. • 

' / 

«^ 10) Th^ staff -development component of Project BECOME needs addi- 
tional activities in the! future, especially for the non-bilingual faculty 
working with the program, stuBeritS. Sev^flrl n^isconceptions about the goals 
and benefits of bilingual education, instruction in the native language, etc. 
were manifested by other than bllinguial faculty which could be allayed with in^- 
seirvice workshops across programs. • / , 

In addition, a materials exhibit by conwnercial publishers which focuses 
on Hispanic and Haitian materials would UTfer the bilingual program teachers 
some silipport In theVarea of materials. This could be followed up with ^n In- 
service workshop for the review and e\?aluat1on of the materials exhibited. 
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COSMETOLOGY 



SECRETARIAL STUPIES HEALTH 



Put them alt toQtthtK and iot havo. an 
zii^dtlvz zdikcatlonat pKOQfiam ioK bilinguat 
Spanish and fKznch 6pzaking 6tudznt6. 

Woutdn^t thl6 be a good tlmz to took 
^ Into a high 6choot p^og^am ijohlch oiizK6 

6tudtnt6 an opportunity to achitvt tanguagz 
proiialznay and acadtmta pKtpaKati'on u)ltk 
a iocu6 on aa^z^K t^aln^ngf 

*» 

SECRETARIAL STUPIDS 

— ! — ' — ' ^ 

Tfie Bu6i^Z66 Education Vzpt. oUzk^,^ 
tpzclalizzd dOuKtzt i/nitk Kzat ll^z ex- 
pzKltndt to glvz 6tudtnt^ thz buhlc knona- 
£edge, hkitth, and attltudz^ , maz66a^y to 
^nt^^ th^ u>0KZd oi bu6im66. 

^ Studtnt6 in thz bilingual p^og^am Mho 

I opt |(o>t bu6lm66 ^ducatlon ijolll be o^mtd 
. S ^pzclallztd cou^^eA In 6ta^tta^lal 6cl^nc^6 
u)lth a aona^nt^atlon In typing and 6ttno- 
g^aphy In English and thz 6tudtnt6^ ou)n 
languagt^ S^a^^ta^lal Saltnat zxplo^t 
^ho^thand, typtioKltlng^ book^ntplng. Dicta- 
phonf. Opz^atlqn - Itadh to - CaKtzK^ - 8^- 
llngjual 6tznogHapht^ , Rtc^ptlonl6t, , Sta^tta^y , 
Wo^d ?^o<l^66lng T^alma, T^an^c^lblng Typist. 

COSlMJOlOGy 

Tfie Co6mttology pKOffKam at Sa^ah Halt 
pKovldt6 a dual pu^po^e education. Stud^nt6 
taKn a- dotmitology llctn^z ijohllz u)o^klng 
toijoa^d6 you^ high school diploma. 

A6 paKt oi tht pfit-pnoit6^lonal txalnlng 
In ao^mttology , bilingual 6tudtnt6 u)lll be 
o^it^td a cou^^e In 6pzclallzzd nail ca^t, 
manicuring and pedicuring 6trvlct6. 

Thl6 ba^lc 6klll cour^t u)lll be cxtdlttd 
O toiaard state licensing In Cosmetology , l^ you 
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decide to enroll In the Educational Option 
program In Cosmetology ^or the eleventh and 
tijoelith years. A ^ccew^e In Cosmetology can 
lead to the j^olloijolngi Supervisor, 'Teacher, 
Research Technician, H^tlr Stylist, Cdsnnetlc 
Biochemist, Hair Colorlst, Wig Sttjllst, Salon 
Manager, Salon Ou)ner, Cosme^c Consultant, 
Uake-Up Specialist, State Board Examljter. 

HEALTH CAREERS ^ 

At the moment, health Is one o^ the most 
promising ^^lelds around. It Is the second 
largest Industry Ik^ oar country i/olth over ^our 
and on^-hali million mrkers. With Increases 
support 0^ health care btf the government more 
and more ptople are^ notu able to obtain services 
This means there's d big need ior trained people 
not only In hospitals , but In neighborhood 
clinics, doctors o^lces, public health agencies 
nursing komes dnd day care centers. 

Students can opt '^or a specialized course 
In nutrition and diet therapy. The courses 
ijolll Include the aspects oi preparing a special 
(Cultural dietary plan ior the Hispanic andl^he 
Haitian communities. ^ 

As they progress In the health program, 
they u)lil be"" oHered courses to join the pro- 
fessional health team ast Nurse' S Assistant, 
Vletary Aide, ''Medical Assistant, hlursery school 
aide. 

Graduates are quall£ed ipr positions asi 
Nurse's Aide, tlttary Aide, Physician' s O^^^tce, 
Vay Care Center, Ambulance Assistant, HospA^tal 
Orderly, Campanloii Jniant Technician. ' 

Wouldn't this be a good time to obtain 
more Information by contjictlrC^ 

UrSk A. Vel Valle, Vlrector 

M^. J. Trlnlda4, Counselor 

iSS-24U Ext. 9 111 



COSUBTOLOGIA SECRETARIAPO CARRERAS PE SALUV 



Ponizndbta^ todat juntos tzmmo6 an e((ec- 
tlvo pKogKama tducacional pa^a to6 Z6tudiantt6 
bitinguz6 de habta t^paltola y ^Kancz6a. 

.Mo tznXa Z6tz una buena opoKtanidad paKa 
paMlcipaK de an pKoQKdma de t^catla 6Zcunda^4.a 
que oi^tzaa a to6 t6tudiantt6 la opoKtanidad a 
adquidiji kabitidad en-.u4o dtt tznguajz y p^e- 
paKacion acadzmlcia, con en((oque en znt^zmitnto 
de ca^^e^a^ tecn^co4? 

SCRETARIAPO 

EC Pepa/ttamento de Eduaacion ComzKciat 
oiJ^ece cu>^404 t6ptciatizado6 4pfa>^e zxpzKltncla 
Kzalt6 de >£a v^cda pa^a da^tt^ a to6 t6tudiantti 
to6 conocimlznto6 ba^ico6, ta6 actitudt6 y 
dz6tfitza6 mcz^aKlo6 pa^a zntKax at mundo 
comz^cial . Lo6 Z6tudianttA dzt pKo^^ama bi- 
tlnQiiZ qut opttn poK toma^ tducacion comt^ciat 
4e o^^ece>tan cuk^06 t6pzclatizadoj^ en 4e- 
cKtta^iado con ana conctntA.aci6n en mtcano- 
gA,aila y z6ttnogKa^ia en ingtt^ y con ct 
idloma nativo d^l C6tudiantc, Et cu\6o de 
6ecKztaKiadd cxplo^a taqulg^a^ia, mecono- 
g^aiia, contabitidad, dictaiono que p^tepaA.* 
pa^a to6 caKKCKa^ de e4tenog4a((^a bilin^uc, 
Kcccpclonitta, itcKctaKldo , p^octdoK de pa- 
lab Ka y tfccanogKa^la. 

CCSUETOLOGIA 

* Et pKogKama de CrO^mctotogia en SaKah 
Male pfiociiKc an pKopotito cducacionat dobtc. 
Loi C6tudtantc6 obticn^n una ticcn^ia en 
co6mctotogia micntKa6 t^abajan^ en o6tene^ 
-4u diploma de C6cucta ^upe/ucA.. 'Como paKtc 
dat CUK60 pfit-pKoic^ioHwL- cn co^moltoto^ia, 
lot C6tadiantc6 bilinguc6 6c tc6 oiKcccKa 
an cuh.60 C6ptctalizado en cutdado de ta6 
mano6, mantcuKt6ta y pgdtcuKi^ta. 
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E6tc cuH,6o de dcttKcza^ ba6ica 6CKa acKcditado 
pa^a la obtcnclon de la coKK(i6pondicntc liccncia 
del cttado en co^meto-tog^a - Si u6tcd decide 
mat^culoA^e en lot g^adot 11 y 12. La licencia 
en co6metologia le puede pKavee^ lo6 6iguiente6 
caKKeKa6i'^ SupeH:vi6o\, Uae6tKo, Tecnico de in- 
ve6tigacion, Bioqaimica, JenidoK de Pelo, E^tX- 
li6ta en ptluca6, OeAente de Salo'n, E^peciali^ta 
en maquillaje, O^ientadoK en co6metico6 , Pko- 
pittaKio de an talon, ExaminadoK de la junta 
ettatnl. 

CARRERAS PE SALUP 

En e6to6 momento6 la caKKCKa de Salad e6 
una de la6 ma6 pKometedoKa^ . Et la teguna in- 
du6tAia en nue6tKa nacion con ap^oximademete 
ma6 de 4 millone6 y medio de tKabajoKe^ . 

Con el aumento en at ayuda a la6 ^ ca^KCKa^ 
de 6alud poK el gobieH.no ma6 y ma6 peH6ona6 
pueden obtenen lo6 6eHvicio6 . E6te ^igni^ica 
que hay una gnan nece^idad paHa adie^tKaK pen- 
tonal no necetaniam^nte paHa tKabajoK en hot- 
pitate6, peHo 6i en clinical de la comunidad, 
0 iicina6 de doctoKe6 , agendas publico 6 de 
6alad, ca6a6 de 6alud y ^n centHo de cuidado6 
diuHno6 . Lo6 e6tudiante6 pueden optaH o 6ea 
tn an cuH6o e^pecializado en nutKicion y dieti^tafi. 
E6tf, caH6o incluifia lo6 a6pectc6 de la pnepaHa- 
don de la dieta especial nativa pana la6 comu- 
nidad hi6pano6 y haXtiano6. A medida que 
C&H606 dt 6alud avance 6e o^HeceHan cuH606 -pana 
^niK6t al gAupo pfioittional de 6alud que 4on lo6 . 
6igulente6\ .EnienmeHa^ A6i6ttnte6, Ayudante^ 
dieteticalp A^i^tente Uedico y ayudante^ de 
e6cuela6 in^antile^ . Wo 6tda e^ta una buena 
opoHtunidad de obtenen mayoK inioHmaciSn ponien-^ 
do6e en contacto conl A. Del Vallt, al 152-4231 
0 el S/t. Tdnidad, al S5S't412 ext. 9 

El pKogKama bilingae o^Hett an pHognama acade- 
mico y pKepaKiatofiio jpaKa la univefuidad. • ^ - 



COSETOLOGl^ SCRtTARIAT CARRIERES pfc SANTH 



un pKffgKammt d' tducation pfUitA.qut tt ^one- 
tionntt yi oHiUk auz ttudiantA bitlngut6 
t6pagnoU tt kcUtltn, 

Czci vltndKoUt tnKlclUK.a ttmp6 an pKOz 
g/iaiime de H.S. dt^tint a a66uht\ en mtmt ttmpA 
a V etudlant ant ct^tcUnt pKtpaKation acadtnUqat^ 
adtquatt tt tniin^un tntK<Ummtnt pKtlimlntKt 
ant ca^hiz/i6 chol6lt. 

SECRETARIAT 



Le VzpaM^zmtnt dt ^Bu6im6i , Education^ 

O^KZ dz6 C0UK6 6pZciati6Z6 ba6t6 6UK tt6 i(Ut6 

de la viz cou^antz dthtintz a iouKniK a V ttudlant 
tz6 connai66ajficz6 , ta capacitz* tl Iz compoKttmtnt 
nzczhhaiKZ pouK znt^z^ dan6 Iz mondt dz6 ali<U^t6. 

Aux ztadianth bltlngut6 qut optzn, It 6tKa 
\o^iit^t dz6 C0UK6 6ptciatl6Z6 en 6zc^zta^at avtc 
unz conczntKatlon en dactytogKaphisL zt 6ttn0' 
QKaphlz en angtal6 zt danL la tanguz pKtmltKt 
dz t' ztudlant. La 6ctzncz da 6tc^zta^tat com- 
pKznd ta 6tznogKaphit, ta dactytogKaphlz. ta 
tznuz dz tivKzh^ tz dlctaphonz tt pKtpaKZ aux 
caKKtz^z6 dz 6tznogKaphlz, KtctptXoni6i, 6t' 
c^ztalAt, dactytoQAapht tKan6^KiptzuK, ^Uo^d 
p^ocz66lng" tKalnzz. 

COSUETOLOOIE 

Lz pKog^ammt dt cohmttotoQit \ SaKah Halt 
disptn6t unz ioAmation a doubtt oAJ^tntatlonf 
tz6 ttudlant6 obtXznnznt ,unt tictnst en co^- 
mztotogit en meme tzmp6 qu^itA ie pKtpaKtnt 
pouK tzu^ dlptomt dt H. S. 

En outKt, it i6t oiitKt a V ttudiantt ufi 
C0UK6 6ptciatiAt en 6oin6 dt6 ongttA, mani- 
cu^e tt ptdiciiKt commt iai6ant paKt dt ha 
pKtpaKation pKt-pKoithiionntttt en cohmt- 
totogit. Ct C0UK6 Atiia cKiditt pouK Vob- 



ttntion uttt^ituKZ d'une tXcen^e d^ Etat en 
coAmttotogie. Une ticznht 6upz^vi6zuK, in- 
AtitattuA, ttchinicitn dt Ktcht\aht6, coi<<- 
tuK dt Atyttp coAmttieitn-biochzmihtt, 6pt- 
aiatlAtt en ttintuKt dt6 chtvtux, 6ptaiati6tz 
en Mode^age de if>tKKUQUt6, managtK dt 6aton 
dt btauttp pKopKittaiKt dt Aaton dt btautt, 
con^uttant tn coAmttic, iptciati6tt du maqui- 
ttagtp mtmbKt 'du JUKif d\txamtn d^Etat. 

CARRIERES PE lA SAWTE 

Ac^ue^^emen^, ta lantt zht 6and 6outt unz dz6 
voit6 tt6 ptui p^omtttzuit6; dan6 not^z pays 
ou 6t compttnt ptu6 dz quatKt mittion6 tt 
dtmi dt tKavaittzuK6^ ta Santz Kzp^Z6tntt ta 
dtuxitmt indu6t\iz. Avz V aidz dz ptu6 en 
ptuA cKoi66ant dz gouvz^nzmtnt accoKdz aux 
0Kgani6mt4 p\zpo6t6 a'^ta 6antt. tzA 6tKvicz6 
dtvitnntnt ptu6 acct6Aibtz6 a btacoup dz gtn6. 
Ctta Aigniiit qu^ it y a unt con6tantz dzmandt 
dt gznApKtpaKZ6 non 6zutzmtnt pouK.tKavaitttd 
hohpitaux^ maxl zgatzmznt danh dt6 ctiniQuz6 
dt qua^titn,, o^^icz6 dz6 doctzu^6, ztabtliAZ- 
mtnt dt 6antz pubtiqut, ^NuK6ing Home" zt 
Vay CaKt Czntz^6. 

Lei ituiiiahtt6 ptuvznt au66i choiAt^ un 
couKA Aptciati^t en nut%itUfn tt diztt thz^apit 
Ct coakA compKzndKa tou6 ttA aiptctA dt ta 
phtpaKation d'un plan Apzciat dt dittt dei- 
tint k V tlzmtnt dei communauttA tApagnotzA 
ou kaititni^A KtAptctivtmtnt. Ptndant qut ^tA 
tdutianttf avanctnt danA tt pKog^ammt at Santt 
ilA auKont t* oppoKtunitt dt AuivKt dtA couka 
en vat dt At JoindKt a V tquipt dtA pKoitAAio- 
ntlA a tltKt dzt a^AiAtafit nuKAt, aidt louK 
la dittt, aAAiAttnt mtdiat, aldt a VEcott 
d* iniiKmXtKt. H^tAt-ct paA unt oppoKtunitt ^ 
d^ obttniK ptuA d* inioKmation en contactantt 
M>u. Vtl VUlt, I5t-4f3f 0 UK. TUnidad l5S-f41f 
ext. 9. 
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A mSAQE nOH cut PtlHCtfAL 

VtaJi Stadtnit ' . • . 

I M pU€4€d to takM. tkU oppofUiiwUti to ton$HAtfil§Jtt 
Ul ftOJtCr BECOME 4tttdcite4 iOK tkt llAt Akomln$ nfttfc duUttf 
tkt Ae.koot f/tMJL. ' 

you k€\ft taktn, advAHtait o( tkt tkancu glvgn, to ifou to 
Uakh In youA Mtlsft iMOuMt, MkiU takii^i 4t€p* tomKd 
impJiovlii9 ffoafi intlUk *lUiJU a* mUl, tit « vt«y «ccX AtM€, 
gou'fit p/LtpMlH§ youfutti to tAkt M it«tivc p£«ec Ih 4ocitti/. 

Takt pKldt in tkt CLctompUikmtHt kUng wftilc by ttadtnt* 
in tkt pnosKom, Many biUngual UudtntA luc i^tdutttlHg ¥$ltk 
hp komoAA Md «tK%, kttdtd io* eotCcgc In tkt PUts m^M . 
otkti blUMuU AtudtntA oftt t«LKiUH$ txttUtiU gA*dt* bceciue 
tktlfi, tUoftU M iHouHdtd iH good ,t!fyttndtne,t, *tadf/, ttfitial 
Ucu4fioom putpUKotlOH Miklck tut All It^d to top KtpoJtt toftd ' , 
gjiadt* . 

At H&ec, t^tftytkitag U pfiovldtd ion you to do wttt. Takt 
advaHtagt oi tkt oppoKttiiUty to *kapt iox youJUtli a iattutt 
iilttd vUtk kapplntu and meet**, 

UKMAtV VOLJHEZ 
PUXMCIPAt 
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A l/IEW or SHIUGU^L BVUCATIOH 



Thi Unlt&d Statzi U a plufialUtlc 6oc4.ity. It 
U matt4.cultafiat and mattlJUnguat. In th4.6 Und 06. 
&oclzta, the. blUngual education pfLogKam^ a/it bzn&i^- 
claL iofi the. non-lngUi^h ^ptaklng popu.Lat4.on. It 6ac>ci>c- 
tatt& thU population' A zntfiy Into the. dom^-nant angLO 
cuLtufie. without thz Lo&& oi one'4 own >cdent>ct(/. KUo, 
It l& btntilUat ioi the. IngU&h speaking popuLat<.on 
In expanding theli cuttufial hoxlzon. Thus, the two 
communities, bilingual and non-blUngual ane ioste>iA.ng ^ 
cultural fiespect and appieclatlon. 

We believe that bilingual education l& eiiectlve 
becau&e It helps all non-lngU&h speaking students to 
Uafin the subject mattei and concepts >cn two languages. 

Bilingual education Is good iofi some students because It 
htlps them to devzlop gneatei competency >cn tnaUsh, 
■to become p/ioilclent In two languages and to achieve 
pzusonal conildence In, themsel\)es because the^i dom4.nant 
language Is used. 

Bilingual education Is designed to give all Indivi- 
duals the oppoKtunlty to become iully anticulate -and 
educated In two languages. It. makes all pafLtA.c4.pants 
sensitive to two cultun.es. 

A. N. VtL \^atU 
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A llzqado la. hoKa en que no6 tznzmoh que dz6pzdln, 
pZKO dzjzmz dzclKtz que eA>te no eA un adlot, 6lno an ha^ta 
pKonto po/iqaz 'Z6tz Z6 naz6tK0 pKlmzK zmplzzo dz naz6t/La 
ztapa z6colaK. ^ 

E6pz^o qaz Z6ta^ l/nza6 lz6 llznz dz macho allznto 
a todo6 ad6. Z6pzclalmzntz a ml6 zompanzK06 dzl 79 poKqaz 
ztto6 han vlvldo fauenaA y mata6 zxpz^lznza6 conmlgo a to6 
dzmo6 a pz6'aK qaz no to6 hz llzgado a conoczK may a iondo 
dzjzmz dzalxlzt qaz 6lzmpKz los apKZclo . ^ 

Ojala qaz nanca vaya a pa6a^ ana nufae dzl ot\jldo y 
lz6 tKatz dz boxxaK todot Z6t06 fauenoA KzcazKdo6 !/ • \^ . 
6A. 6aczdz tz6 Kzcomlzndo qaz tolo tz dzn ana ojzada a 
Z6ta Kzvl6ta y ^zcob/iZn y '\jl\jan to bonlto que iaz at 
z6taK todos janto6; con z6to no tz6 dlqo qaz Ae LLznzn 
dz mzlanclla 6>ino qaz Ae llznzn dz alzQKla a pz6aK qaz 
todo6 hemoA pa6ado po^ zpoca6 may dl^lcllz6 pZKO Kzcaz^dzn 
qaz no 6olo udA . tas^ han tznldo6 6lno todo6 to6 machacho6^ 
dz naZ6tKa zdad. 

A todo6 tz6 6aglz^o qaz nanca plz/idan la z6pz^anza dz . 
haczK atgo nuevo en la vlda, ^zcaz^d^n qaz no6otK06 6omo6 
como an zjzmplo pa^a to6 qaz aho^a zmplzzan 6a vlda z^colan^ 
y no 6oto Z60 6lno mcu; y Z6Z Z6 an adz^nto pa/ia la 60c^zdad 
dz hoy en dla. PaKa aqaztto6 qaz plzn6an 6zgalK AuA Z6tad4.06 
lz6 dz6zo qaz tlzgazn a Au mzta ^Inat y paKa <iqazLto6 qaz 
*^no tz6 ^zcaz^do qaz nanca z6 taxdz paxa llzgaK a haczn. algo 
atlt 6olo ba6ta dzclx to voy a hacz^ y logKaKlo y pKoponz^hz 
a haczKto . 

PaKa todo6 los gKadaantz6 lz6 dz6zo macha pKo^pz^ldad 
en AU \jlda Katlnat y paKa to6 qaz Ae apKoxlman lz6 KzcomA.zndo 
qaz 6lgan adztantz en Z6ta laKgc^ camlnata. 




V CON ESTO ME 8ASTA PECTRLES 



kdloh machachos 

companz^o6 dz z6cazla 

baKKa qazKlda 

dz Z6t06 tlzmpos 

ahoKa z^ a ml qalzn 

me toco zmp^zndzK ^ 

ta ^ KztlKada paKa aA^ KzcoKdafimz 

to qaz ZKa ta bazna machachada. 



"Adlo6 machacho6 

companz^o6 dz ml vlda 

baKKa qaz^lda dz Z6to6 tlzmp06 





HDI-10RI340 HISPAHICO 
Port JooalTO Abreu 



"H£m# si qaltra"! 

En la 4scu«la9 la maastra pregunta a 
Pepitot 

Si tianea dos manzanaa, una grand^ 
7 otra paqiiitna, cual It darfaa a tu 

hernano? 

Cepandt * Contaata Pepito 
Si as mi hazaazio mayor o tl chiquito. 



Dos ladronea miran la vitrina de una 
joyerfa. 

Qua. lindo anillo dt brillantas - dice 
uno;v -^cuanto coataxa? 

Mas o menoa doa amoa dica al otro« 



Mi anor, van pronto - dica una madra 
anguatiada. 

Carlitoa aa ha tragado loa foaforoa. 

No ta alazmaa - raaponda al aapoao. 
Aqui tianaa mi ancandador. 



Doctor - dica un anfazno racuparado - 
la aatoy muy a^adacido por habazma 
aalvado la vlda. 

Francamanta, no aa como agradacarla. 



Ea muy facil - dica al madicot los 
fanicioa inventeron la nonada haca aigloa. j 



ITn loca* an xm manicomiot la dica a 
otro, 

Oya, aataa jugando al tania con una 
r% quata ain cuadroG. 

C,ua ^inporta - raaponda al otrd. 
Satamoa Jugando ain palota. 
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NATURE, HEUREUSE NATURE! 



Un chlen mu loin 

Par abolement b^c^^ mats sur 

Clselalt le silence 

Od seule la brlse fratche 

Falsalt frSmlr lea 

branches nues. 
L'hlver, conme cKaque fpls 
^ italt trlste. 

Et la nelge tlnlde 
Sur le sol $el6 
Me portait I admirer 
Ce» decor sinple, Hals beau 
* Oik seul un icurAuil 
Sans se soucier aSme de son 

existenipe 
Dir#ngea cet ordre ! ^ 
on les 'tiaides bourgeon#^ 
Me donaalenc l*espoir dir 

printesps 
Qui reviendra avec les 

fleurs et les oiseaux. 
Mais, de aa face, 

d'es lames ruisselaient 
Puisqtt%.i eet instant 
OQ Je contemplais tant de ^ 

merveilles 
Un enfant pleurait, un 

hoa?ne nourait 
Une f amille 5<r 'ilvisair et 
des innocent > couf f raicnt,. 
Heureusement- ^ -f ^ 
L*Scureuil ipoori? tnut ccla • 




L'OISEAU DVUN REVE 

Ce matin j*ai eti un songe 
D*un oiseau, une mesange,. 
C'itait pettt-fttre un petit 

V V aittge^ 
Mais dans «4 tSte tbut se 
. " -mSlange. 

Ses yeux,; tea 

: /' jolis ^yeux 
Son chanV^ les mot^'mysti- 

Qui nous r'endent heureux 
Quand noua sonnies bien 

seuls tdus les deux. 
^ Le ^ent criait un long 

1 ^ poSme 

,Et comme en cbatiie 
i Ayec la nature jraSme. 
Au bel oiseau J'ai dit: 
* Je-t'^ine: 




MORALITE: 



lA CURIOSfTE 



curioslte, malere tous ses attralta, 
coSte souvent bi-^nXdes regreta • 

eo^ jours mille exenples parattre. 
l/Se; au sexe, un plaisir bien Icger. 
^ il cesse d^etre, 
te trop Cher. 
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On en vo JL t cous 

es t » r * en depl i 
D2s qii *on eu prei 
Et toujourc il c( 



comment lire le Creole? 



' Quelques explicatlonp sur 1 *orthographe phonologique 
- •ttploy€e dans I'Scrlture de notre langue. 

Volcl les lattres en usage: / 

1) LES VOTELLES: s , £ , I , o , ^ , u , 1 • 

Uns ssuls n'exlste pas en frangals: 
le o (o avec 1 'accent grave) • 
On a : a o - mo Cnot" en frangals) 

a ^ - mo ("moft" en frangals) 
, . ' ^ ' i 

2) LES CONSONNES:. b, ch , d, f, g, gn , h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, 

r, s, t, y, 2. 

/ ' - ' 

TROIS PRINCIPES DE L ' ORTHOGRAPHE PHONOLOGIQUE 

1) CHAQVE LETTRE N'A QU'UNE VALEUR (qui est sa valeur prln-^ 

clpale en fran^als) . 

ch toujours chantant, comme dans ''chagrin^', 

g toujours dur, jamais iqulvalent de J. Ex: gaga, glta. 

V m jamais iqulvalentVde n. Ex: on Scrlt Janbon (**jambon'^) 

s jamais Equivalent s. Ex: ligl;Lz ("1 'igllse^^. 

t Jamais Equivalent de s . Ex: ata^nilon "attention") • 

2) CHAQUE SON S'ECRIT DE LA MfiME FACON, la plus friquente 
ou la plus loglque en fran^als. 

a- papa, ba, ta / pi, b&bE, t£ / 2 - pe, bibi, ti. 

o* po, toto, bo / o- lo, ato, bo / ou pou, labour 

oul * boul, koul / ouln - poaln, kouln / ou£ ^ JouS, loui. 

oui - boud, ou8 / ay - kay , pay^ ay8 / $y - v6y8, pfiyfi. 

an ban, dan / In - pin, mln, nln / on ^ bon, pon, tonton 

ann bann , ranh / Inn * lap Inn , dSvlnn / onn * ponn , ronn 

a~n - pa-n korotchqu / 1,-n machl-n Ian vl-n ak gazoll~r, 

1, 3) CHAQUE LETTRE SCRIIE S5 PRONONCE. Doncrpa* de coft»onne „ 

finale auecte. 

ba, bab» cM, chlch, Ic, lit, Idd, t2t, ra, ras , rat, raz. 
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